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Insurance For Outer Space 


Commercial use of satellites for communications, 
weather stations creates new liability needs 


Conn. Plans for Over 65's 


Insurance companies in Connecticut have pro- 
posed major medical for state's senior citizens 


Growing Use of Seat Belts 


For the latest fashion in safety, install auto seat 
belts; “everybody's wearing them now" 


Excess Liability in U. S. 


A new Spectator “‘Reinsurance'’’ department 
rounds up needs and markets for excess liability 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





and the new Insurance 
Test-Check for Motels helps 
you review your prospect's 
program on 26 critical points, 


strengthens your sales efforts, 
and clearly illustrates the 


advantages in coverage and 
cost of the @® Special 
Motel Policy. 


| Contact the nearest @® office, 
| or write Sales Department, 
110 William Street, New Y ork 38. 
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Greensboro Agency 
wins 
Jefferson Standard 


PRESIDENTS TROPHY 





W. H. ANDREWS, JR., C.L.U. 
Manager 
Greensboro Branch Office 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company is pleased 
to congratulate W. H. Andrews, Jr., C.L.U., Manager, and his 
associates of the Company’s Greensboro Branch Office as win- 
ners of the President’s Trophy for 1960, for best all-around 
performance. This is the first year of the award, made by 
Howard Holderness, President of Jefferson Standard. 

The President’s Trophy is the most coveted award that can 
be won by any of Jefferson Standard’s 68 Branch Offices op- 
erating in 29 states, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

W. H. Andrews, Jr., and his associates throughout the 
Greensboro Agency’s 18-county territory sold in excess of 
$12,000,000 of life insurance protection during 1960. This is 
an 11.8% increase over their record for the previous year. 

Other criteria used in selecting the winner include: quality 
of business, development of manpower, sustained agency build- 
ing, and service to policyholders as reflected in the net gain 


Jefferson Standard 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 


NOW MORE THAN TWO BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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Atna Casualty’s Home Office Sales Course is 


A PROVEN SHORTCUT TO 
SUCCESSFUL SELLING 








A statement by 


HOWARD M. BROMAGE 


Director of Training, Agency Department 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


“In these highly competitive, stimulating days in the 
insurance business, the rewards of increased earnings are 
going—in greater measure than ever—to producers who 
successfully combine up-to-date knowledge of casualty 
and property insurance with sales know-how and willing- 
ness to go after business aggressively. 

‘As over 6,000 graduates can testify, Aotna Casualty’s 
Home Office Sales Course has been imparting this com- 
bination of knowledge, salesmanship and self-confidence 
to agents for the past thirty years. After five weeks of 


concentrated study—with emphasis on the practical ap- 
plication of knowledge gained—agents return home as 
insurance professionals, well prepared to sell intelligently 
and to meet competition successfully. 

“The Sales Course is offered to Atna Casualty repre- 
sentatives throughout the country. It’s hard work, but it 
pays. Ask any man who’s been there. The Course is 
another important reason why A°tna Casualty has so 
many loyal agents—and why Aitna Casualty agents 
have so many loyal clients.” 


Agency building is our business . = 


AETNA CASUALTY. && 


Y dependent 
Insuranc AGENT 


saves] sou fase 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions : 


7Etna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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December 31, 1960 


AMERICAN 
RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


MERL L. ROUSE, President 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office $ 4,862,608 
United States Government Bonds. 24,992,084 
United States Government New Housing Authority Bonds. ...... 13,226,965 
Saeko qin Dennen Tee. ox. 2 ES Se ee 46,825,730 
SECs a ee Ea ees Pee ites Foren eo 261,347 
NINO TROMIOD.. .. 6:5 waa cwevni ss ieee eee Cheaper 1,907,960 
Ne LE Ce OT OPE ey aa ee See 20,523,589 
Real Estate 317,003 
Mortgage Loans.............. WED ios eee 20,610 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due)........ 5,884,092 
Accrued Interest 679,620 
Other Admitted Assete 3.6070 Fe: 0.235 SR a ek ce 658,092 


SUEAL ADPMEL RU ARGS no 65 cnn sabe ee ts cee PS $119,659, 700 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses... 0... 2.8 ee eee ec cen $ 45,652,524 
Reserve for Dineareen 5 wernt os se aes ew ee 34,316,131 
Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties. ........... 1,778,118 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities. .......... 3,118,115 
Reserve for Loss Balances in Course of Payment _ _ 3,352,874 


AF Sans SPREE os CRS a ea STR as wes ein as TBM $ 88,217,762 


Capital (1,020,000 shares $5 par value).......% 5,100,000 

Voluntary Reserve 4,000,000 

Net Surplus. 22. 341,938 

SUMeEAS FO POLI VMOLDURS. oy oieess coche ns 31,441,938 
$119,659,700 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners basis. On basis of actual market values at 
December 31, 1960 Total Admitted Assets would be $118,680,016 and Surplus to Policyholders would be $30,462,254. Securities 
carried at $2,150,149 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. The sum of $1,691,857 held in trust for the 
payment of certain losses is included in “Cash” and reflected in ‘Reserves for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties.” 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 
CASUALTY - FIDELITY - SURETY - FIRE - MARINE + ALLIED LINES 


99 John Street, New York 38, New York 
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REINSURANCE 


Excess Liability 


in United States 


N the past 25 years, the whole 
I economy of our country has 
changed and people in the insur- 
ance business have been working 
desperately to keep up with all of 
the requirements of the buying 
public. 

For changes, the most progres- 
sive market in the world has been 
Lloyds of London. Due to the size 
of the market, freedom of rating 
and their capacity to absorb liabil- 
ity, they have been the leaders in 
this field for many years. 

Historically, excess liability busi- 
ness has usually been written by 
markets such as Lloyds of London 
and other European markets. Re- 
cently more and more United 
States markets have entered the 
field. 


Higher Limits 


The term “excess liability’”’ cov- 
ers an important part of our busi- 
ness. There are many insureds in 
this country who require higher 
limits of liability than those nor- 
mally provided by primary insur- 
ance companies. Many firms, be- 
cause of the nature of their 
operations, past loss experience, 
catastrophe exposure, or because 
of adverse conditions in the market 
find it impossible to buy adequate 
limits of liability and property 
damage. 

The companies writing primary 
liability may be restricted because 
of their reinsurance treaties or by 
their own financial strength. Con- 
sequently, they find it difficult to 
provide the total limits required by 
a prospective insured. The excess 
underwriter then provides the ex- 
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cess limits which are the difference 
between the primary limits and to- 
tal limits required by the insured. 

Excess Liability is also written 
over self-insured retentions. Many 
large corporations find that buying 
excess liability over a self-insured 
retention is the most equitable way 
of covering themselves for a catas- 
trophe loss. This is particularly 
true of corporations which have 
their own claims department and 
are large enough to absorb a self- 
insured loss. 

Thus the excess market is most 
necessary and will continue to ex- 
pand. In the United States, claim- 
ants are being awarded higher and 
higher judgments which make ex- 
cess limits necessary. 

The major markets in the United 
States at the present time for ex- 
cess liability are the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North Amer- 
ica, Continental Casualty, and Em- 
ployers Surplus Lines of Boston. 
Various other carriers are begin- 
ning to enter the field due to the 
success of the major excess liability 
carriers. It is estimated that with- 
in a five year period at least twelve 
major carriers in this country will 
have separate excess liability de- 
partments. 


London Needed 


Naturally, the present excess 
market cannot absorb the excess 
limits required, so there is still a 
very large volume of business 
placed in the London market. We 
will never be able to do without the 
London market to provide the ca- 
pacity required by the major cor- 
porations of this country. 


How much excess liability can be 
placed domestically and in the Lon- 
don market? A conservative guess 
is that in the United States you 
can probably place about $8,000,000 
and in the London market approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. These figures 
may be either high or low, but at 
least they give you an idea of the 
potential market available for ex- 
cess limits. 

The normal excess policy is 
really a straight following form. 
It provides the same coverage that 
is provided in the primary policy. 
In settling claims, the primary pol- 
icy limits must be exhausted before 
the excess limits apply. However, 
where the excess limits may be in- 
volved, the primary carrier may 
request assistance from the excess 
carriers. 

Various new forms of excess lia- 
bility are being written. Recently 
some carriers have been writing 
excess limits over private passen- 
ger automobile liability assigned 
risk business. It often happens that 
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an insured who is placed in the 
assigned risk pool requires higher 
limits than those allowed by the 
pool. This is yet another applica- 
tion where excess limits provide a 
necessary market for both client 
and agent or broker. 

In 1947 a new type of excess 
policy was introduced to the public. 
It is known today as the “Umbrella 
Policy.” It is difficult to tell who 
exactly designed it. But it was first 
written by Lloyds of London on 
suggestions offered by a major bro- 
kerage house in this country. At 
that time, it was offered to pros- 
pective insureds merely as a “gim- 
mick.” Today it is offered to in- 
sureds as a “blue sky coverage.” 

Briefly the umbrella policy pro- 
vides excess limits over normal pri- 
mary liability policies such as auto- 
mobile and general liability. Then 

Continued on page 6 
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More than a quarter century of con- 
stant progress and growth through 
unexcelled personalized service to 
insurance companies. 
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it provides additional excess cover- 
age over a self-insured retention 
usually of $25,000 on the uninsured 
perils not covered by the primary 
policies. 

For a number of years, most 
general liability policies were some- 
what restricted in the coverage 
provided. The umbrella policy pro- 
vided such coverage as occurrence 
BI and PD; blanket contractual; 
care, custody and control; malprac- 
tice liability, personal injury lia- 
bility, advertising liability, and so 
forth. It is noticeable now that the 
primary liability carriers are pro- 
viding broader coverages in the 
primary. So now it may be easier 
to sell the insured on straight ex- 
cess liability insurance rather than 
providing him with an umbrella 
policy. 

Of course, the umbrella policy is 
still being sold widely today. How- 
ever, if the present trend continues, 
it is possible that it will not be 
necessary for an excess umbrella 
policy to be written in future 
years. There is a good article in the 
“CPCU Annals” (winter 1960 edi- 
tion) which gives a description and 
history of the umbrella policy. It 
is difficult to give a breakdown of 
claims under this type of policy. 
But it is noticeable that a great 
number of claims have occurred on 
contracting risks. Some markets 
will not write an umbrella policy 
on contractors because it is almost 
impossible to estimate the day by 
day exposure of this type of risk. 

The future of the domestic ex- 
cess liability market is very bright. 
We are part of an expanding mar- 
ket with the economy of the coun- 
try continuing its present growth. 
There is plenty of room for more 
carriers to enter the excess liabil- 
ity field. @ 

by R. Brian Jarman 
Excess & Surplus Lines Dept. 
Continental Casualty 


London Warning 


At the 77th annual meeting of 
the Institute of London Underwrit- 
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ers, H. M. MacDiarmid, chairman 
of the Institute, said that, during 
the post-war years, foreign insur- 
ance markets had been growing in 
strength. British underwriters thus 
were finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to preserve their good business 
at economic rates against competi- 
tion from all parts of the world. 

The ebb and flow of competition 
was unavoidable, and, indeed, 
necessary for the health of any 
trade. “But,” said Mr. MacDiar- 
mid, “do not let us help that com- 
petition to destroy us by the indis- 
criminate acceptance of treaties 
and other classes of reinsurance 
business where retentions are low 
and overriding commissions are 
such that the ceding companies are 
relieved of all underwriting re- 
sponsibility.” 

The speaker pointed out that, by 
fostering the types of reinsurance 
which he had mentioned they were 
providing facilities for their busi- 
ness to be taken away from them, 
and turning themselves by degrees 
solely into a reinsurance market. 

(from London correspondent) 


Development Problems 


(Editor’s note: Ina recent folder 
of information for clients, Malcolm 
D. Thomas, vice president in charge 
of reinsurance underwriting for Re- 
public National Life, had some prac- 
tical suggestions on the question of 
whether or not to ask for additional 
information on a particular risk. 
Here are some of his comments on 
this subject.) 


HETHER or not you request 

or waive Attending Physi- 
cian’s Statements is an individual 
consideration. Company and/or 
medical directors’ philosophies dif- 
fer, and for the writer to lay down 
a working rule would encourage 
an unnecessary dilemma. Experi- 
ence should dictate this decision 
factor. 


Volume Sets Some Actions 


Let us assume some larger 
company, or companies, have, 
through a study, agreed to waive 


reports on numerous medical ad- 
missions by age and amounts. That 
will not necessarily be the proper 
action for your company, since 
you may have less exposure. Vol- 
ume and spread of business permit 
some liberalities which many com- 
panies cannot afford. Who expects 
the small independent grocer to 
compete with the giant chain 
stores? Fortunate we are, in the 
life industry, that the giants feel 
there is enough room for all. 


Policy on Check Ups 


First things in order—The check 
up! We are inclined to waive such 
statements where they are for 
employment and company health 
practices in general. On younger 
applicants the check up (or per- 
iodic ones) are not usual so a 
request is made for such if within 
two or three years of the applica- 
tion. With mature applicants, 
regular checks are becoming more 
common. Where that situation is 

Continued on page 8 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 


ASSETS 


oe ee 
United States Government bonds... 
State, County and Municipal bonds... 


Preferred stocks 
Common stocks 
Home Office 

Accrued interest 


Premium balances (not over 90 days) 


Funds held or deposited with 
ceding reinsurers 

Reinsurance recoverable on loss 
payments 


Total admitted assets .. 


..-$ 1,258,539.08 
..» 3,602,629.56 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


10,596,930.86 
39,850.00 
6,392,854.00 
310,435.18 
137,640.18 


324.766.40 liabilities 


Capital 


95,000.00 Surplus 


Voluntary reserve 


242,651.95 


$23,001,297.21 


Unearned premiums 

Reserve for losses 

Reserve for adjustment expense ...... 
Reserve for taxes 


Funds held by company under 
reinsurance treaties 


eee eee 


Surplus to policyholders 


1960 


LIABILITIES 
$10,737,423.68 
2,702,259.89 
145,391.92 
42,117.57 


75,378.19 


Reserve for commissions and other 


463,201.31 


os eeee e+ + O1,250,000.00 


1,835,524.65 


8.835,524.65 


$23,001,297.21 


Basis of valuation: Bonds at amortized or investment values and stocks at market values as promulgated by the Committee on Valuation 
of Securities, N.A1.C. Securities carried at $1,074,274.01 in the above statement are deposited with Insurance Depart- 


ment, State of Iowa. 


Pro Rata 


Excess of Loss 


Catastrophe 
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known, some liberality is permitted 
—never with large denominations 
despite age, unless one of the 
examiners completed the study and 
comments favorably or indicates 
such was negative. 

Blood Pressure—Who knows. AIl- 
most without exception a narra- 


tive report is mandatory. These 
cases are difficult enough to evalu- 
ate, due to the variation in read- 
ings, cause, and effect. Present 
day treatment is still inconclusive, 
so we need as much medical in- 
formation as is available. Exam- 
ination pressure is seldom suffi- 
cient. If your medical director 
can be convinced such history was 
due to nervous tension, stress, 
and/or strain, some relief in rating 
will probably be in order. If not, 
liberality is out of order. 





NORTH AMERICAN 


REINSURANCE 


Fire * Casualty * Surety 


NORTH AMERICAN REINSURANCE CORPORATION 
161 East Forty-Second Street + New York 17,N. Y. 











Heart Murmurs — Embarrassing 
situations arise when the exam- 
iner’s narrative description con- 
trasts with the diagram timing 
and location on the examination 
blank and/or heart chart. Here 
discretion is better than reputation. 
Get another medical opinion and 
preferably from a cardiologist or 
internist. These lesions are not 
easily diagnosed. When a question- 
able situation arises, it is best 
settled by a doctor specializing in 
this field. 

Neurosis, Psychoneurosis, Nerv- 
ous Breakdown—Today, how many 
do not have a touch? Easy, the 
mentally retarded. Let the doctor 
tell you about the occasion, and 
if hospitalization and/or shock 
treatment is not in the line of 
treatment, you can be relatively 
liberal in rating after one year, 
without recurrence. 


Ask Pathologist 


Tumors—Malignant or non-ma- 
lignant? To determine this all 
important question, we must often 
review the pathologists’ report, in 
addition to the attending doctor’s 
remarks. An important feature 
here lies in the fact that the pathol- 
ogist rarely knows the patient and 
is less apt to be biased. When a 
tumor is malignant, the report 
shows whether removal was com- 
plete and if lymph nodes were 
metastatic. 

Reinstatements — Where inter- 
vening medical impairments appear 
to make a current rateable condi- 
tion, you may be better off re- 
instating on a standard basis. For 
example, if the policy was in force 
long enough to create a lengthy 
period of extended insurance, you 
are healthier collecting some prem- 
ium rather than staying on the 
risk without premium additions. 
It is important to know what op- 
tions the policy provides before 
deciding on any course of action. 
Remember when you are requested 
to reinstate a policy, the need 
for insurance may be greater than 
when it was conceived. Whatever 
is needed as evidence for revival 
should be obtained. Where you are 
reasonably certain the lapse was 
one of oversight (many actually 
are), there is little to be concerned 
about, generally. @ 
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Entering Life 


General Reinsurance, announcing 
its 1960 results, also reported it is 
forming a subsidiary to write life 
and accident reinsurance only. “We 
will not compete with our clients 
by engaging in the business of life 
insurance,” says James A. Cath- 
cart, Jr., board chairman. 

One novel note in General Re’s 
1960 report: Casualty business in- 
cluding automobile was profitable 
while other lines went sour from 
Hurricane Donna and heavy bond- 
ing losses. 


India's Reinsurance 


(From “The Review” in London, 
we borrow this item which came 
from the February 3 issue of the 
“Times of India.”’) 

“New Delhi’s proposal to set up 
in the public sector a new corpora- 
tion for reinsurance business has 
given a rude shock to general in- 
surers in the country. It is learnt 
that every insurer will initially be 
asked to reinsure 25 per cent of his 
business with the new body. Spec- 
ulation is, therefore, rife about the 
future of the India Reinsurance 
Corporation — a co-operative body 
formed in 1955 by insurers in the 
country. 

“New Delhi’s earlier proposition 
for Indian insurers for ceding 10 
per cent of their business to the 
Government-sponsored Indian 
Guarantee and General Insurance 
Co., Ltd., did not find favor with 
the insurers. They were, however, 
prepared to accord to Indian Guar- 
antee all co-operation in preference 
to foreign reinsurers.” 


Increasing Capital 


American Independent Reinsur- 
ance has doubled authorized capi- 
talization from one million to two 
million shares of $1 par value stock. 
Stockholders voted March 13 to ap- 
prove the move although new stock 
will not be sold immediately. 


1960 Results 


American Re-Insurance reports 
premium volume at $47,908,096 
was an all-time high. However, the 
after-taxes gain for the year was 
$1,498,340, compared to 1959’s gain 
of $3,316,337. 
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You’re the kind of man we want. A successful agent — happy in his work. The career 
opportunity we have to offer you is so unique among major life insurance companies that we 
believe even you will want to turn around and take a good hard look at it. Inquire by writing to 
Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


nited Tes) UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
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Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 


CONDENSED STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1960 


From reports made to the New York State Insurance Department 


Trustees — Directors Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE MILES F. YORK ADMITTED ASSETS 
Chairman of the Board President Cash in Banks and in Offices .... . . . $ 3,940,408 
DALE E. TAYLOR Securities: 
Executive Vice-President United States Government . . $20,390,982 
Ott Ste ASS a ae S 
J. ARTHUR BOGARDUS her Bonds 4,950,319 
New York POUCHIOO SUOEES..5 . ss ec 3,628,500 
Common Stocks . . . . . . 18,669,991 67,645,992 
ELLSW Be cae “a pa ogo leave) Stock of Centennial Insurance Company 
Am SS, YT f0 indta Py 
igen (owned 100%) at cost 7,026,874 
GEORGE A. BUTTS Premiums Receivable not over T hese Months Due 3,883,999 
Boston, Massachusetts Cy Net ek he Se _ 2,689,009 


JOHN B. CLARK Total 


. Pa - 
President, Coats & Clark, Inc, ee LIABILITIES 


WILLIAM M. CRUIKSHANK Claims and Claims Expense . . $20,679,994 
Honorary Chairman of Board, Cruikshank Company Unearned Premiums. . . 21,701,891 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE Expenses and Taxes 1,488,980 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge Corporation Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 
er Companies . , : 411,628 
AYMO! ‘ LE n eee 
President, Board of Trustees, University of Maine Miscellaneous . __ 940,580 $45,223,073 
Cash Dividends Declared but not Des goers 1,192,131 
J. PETER GRACE — Other Liabilities . . . ; oe a ers 5,111,253 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. $51,526,457 
526, 


E. ROLAND HARRIMAN Voluntary Reserve . . . - « $23,659,825 
Partner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. Gusts Fae 3 <6 te a 3,000 000 


J. FRANK HONOLD Surplus . . . . Pee ,000,000 
Vice-P -sident, The Chase Manhattan Bank SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS . a 33,659,825 
‘ . ; j Pier a 5, 282 
RICHARD H. MANSFIELD Toral iy $85, 186, 282 
Partner, Lazard Freres & Co. United States Government Bonds carried at $454,961 are deposited for 
‘ ee P purposes required by law 
. CLARENCE G. MIC HALIS ‘ Securities are carried at values prescribed by the National Association 
Trustee, The Seamen's Bank for Savings of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1960 actual 
market quotations for all securities owned, total Admitted Assets would 
THOMAS A. MORGAN amount to $84,512,590 
New York 
<< , Centennial Insurance Company 
J. WILSON NEWMAN “ ‘ | P 
Chairman of the Board, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. ADMITTED ASSETS 


M. NIELSEN Cash in Banks andin Offices ...... . $ 1,575,984 
President, The Babcock & Wilcox Company Securities: 
United States Government . . $ 6,371,296 
Other Bonds ... . 9,307,872 
Preferred Stocks . . . wigs 893,000 


MAX J. H. ROSSBACH Common Stocks . .... . 4,436,593 21,008,761 


President, J. H. Rossbach & Bros., Inc. — 
Premiums Receivable not ow tr Three Months Due 1,294,666 


GEORGE M. SCHURMAN Ocher Assets. . . sl. te 809,500 


President, The National Bag Corporation oe ee ee aes ce. Seeaen 


MARVIN PIERCE 
Time Magazine 


a ROBERT B. SEMPLE 
President, Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation Reserves : 
Claims and Claims Expense . . $ 6,893,331 
Unearned Premiums . “gp 7,233,964 
Expenses and Taxes . 434,032 

JOHN SLOANE Reinsurance in Non- Admitted 
New York COMMNBME bes oe es 137,209 
HERRIOT SMALL Miscellaneous . . .. +e - 267,644 14,966,180 

Vice-President Ohelen: Lisehties:: cs. oot oe See . 2,054,773 

$17,020,953 


LIABILITIES 


JOHN E. SLATER 
Partner, Coverdale and Colpitts 


MAURICE.-D. STACK ; ” 
Financial Vice-President Voluntary Reserve . . . . . . $ 1,756,644 
CREE 83 <i Ena ees 500,000 
BENJAMIN STRONG S I PPEN 
Chairman of Board, United States Trust Co. of New York : urplus wg Lolo a! Cp ar eee 411,314 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS at tae ae 7,667,958 
ALAN H. TEMPLI . 
Vice-Chairman, The First National City Bank of New York Toal . . . ; < a $24, 4, 688, 911 
i _— United States Government Bonds carried at $516,622 are pronare? 
> 3 , 
Boaong! = _ Saute ¥, tr for purposes required by law 
. = , , Securities are carried at values preeed by the ritonel Association 
. < : of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1960 actual 
’ CHARLES T. wW ILSON 3 market quotations for all securities owned, total Admitted Assets would 
Chairman of Board, Charles T. Wilson Company, Inc. amount to $24,380,168 





Home Office: 45 Wall Street + New York 5, N. Y. 
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WERE YOU BORN md 
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New Eng . 


plan can improve your financial prospects 
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FE ¢ details on Dye " Mew © 
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NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


those 


(The first of a three-part program: These ads, and others like them, will appear in these significant 
publications: TIME, LIFE, NEWSWEEK, U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, HARPER’S and THE 
ATLANTIC, starting the first week in April — the 126th Anniversary of our founding.) 


BORN IN 1961... 


This series of ads might well be called the 
“fleeting years” campaign. Pictures and headlines 
point up the swift passage of time. Body copy de- 
livers specific facts about the financial opportuni- 
ties that life insurance provides. 

Insurance is presented in terms of immediate 
protection for a man’s family and as a financial way 
of life — a way of sending money ahead for the fu- 
ture. Because they are selective, these ads pinpoint 
our prospects. We can talk directly to the reader — 
and talk specifics! We can mention particular poli- 
cies and make definite life insurance proposals. 

In succeeding months we will show you our other 
campaigns and explain the thinking behind them. 
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We believe that these campaigns offer agents un- 
usual follow-through opportunities. Also, we expect 
there’ll be the bonus of a few well-qualified leads 
coming in right along. And, most important, we’re 
confident that this advertising will interest our 
prospects on a broad scale in what life insurance 
can provide. 


NEW ENGLAND 


BORN IN 1835 
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U.S.F.& G. bonds more construction - year in, 


year out-than any other THE | S , 
> 
insurance or surety company. \ *” 5 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. « Casualty - Fire- Marine Insurance - Fidelity - Surety Bonds 
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Maxwell Rapaport, CLU, starts his 
busy days by dictating to secretary 
Frances Treadwell, making appoint- 
ments, and going over the calendar. 
He’s a member of Equitable’s Sidney 
J. Smith Agency in Portland. 


The Equitable Life of 
Max Rapaport in Bangor, Me. 


Energetically makes personal calls. 
Here he talks to client Max Kagan 
of the Kagan-Lown Shoe Company, 
while son Irving Kagan looks on. The 
factory building was financed by an 
Equitable mortgage loan. 


Ba ~B 
UNITED FUND CAMPAIGN 


| ¢ PROSSER 








Rapaport family briefly abandons cozy at left, is a senior at Boston U. Daughter 
home to enjoy the snow. Wife Paulineisin Esa Jane, right, is an eighth-grader at 
the middle, next to Max. Daughter Elinor, the Garland Street Junior High School. 








A Man’s Prestige somehow 
goes hand in hand with the 
prestige of the company he 
represents. This is why Max 
is proud to be a life under- 
writer for Equitable. It’s a Wholeheartedly joins in city activi- 
full life. And a rewarding ties. Proudly shows William Wilson, 
one. Living Insurance is Executive Secretary of the United 

tis Fund, the achievements of the fi- 
more than a need . . . it’s nance and insurance group—in which 
a career! Max was very active. 


Sometimes starts his day with a shirt-sleeve 
breakfast at the Sales Executives Club where THE FB) [ J I l ‘AB I 4 FB) 
he is a director. Other directors, seated left to Life Assurance Society of the United States 


right, are Philip Chalmers, Irving Hunter, Ed- aC ; ie ie 
ward Beausang and Nate J. Rogers. Home Office: 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. ©1961 
Tune in The Equitable’s OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE Saturday, April 1, NBC-TV. 
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Small group plans 
giving you a king-size headache? 


LET MINI-GROUP,” Nationwide’s new 10-to-24 plan, solve your problem. Never before 
such flexibility of coverage for small groups. Five hospital-surgical schedules (includ- 
ing in-hospital medical expense) on a 70 or 31 day basis—plus weekly income, life insur- 
ance and accidental death and dismemberment. Even dependent life for families where 
statutes permit. Specified dread disease and supplemental accident optional with any 
plan. Standard commissions paid monthly plus renewals. Complete administration by 
Nationwide...and claims are paid from office nearest policyholder. For complete 
MINI-GROUP® sales kit, contact your nearest Nationwide group office or write Group 
Sales, Dept. S, Nationwide, 246 No. High St., Columbus 16, Ohio. 


...the company that created SECURANCE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company /Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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a DATA-PHONE case history 


Biggest DATA-PHONE system 


A midwestern insurance company sets a dramatic 


example for users of data-processing equipment 


The Hardware Mutuals - Sentry 
Life insurance group is using a new 
data-communications system to 
speed data handling by 500 per cent 
and reduce operating costs by over 
a million dollars a year. 


The new system makes use of the 
nationwide Long Distance tele- 
phone network. It combines the 
Bell System’s new Data-Phone serv- 
ice with data processing equipment 
to send business records from 32 
branches to the company’s central- 
ized computer center at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 


Machines “talk” to machines 


All kinds of daily operating data, 
from widely scattered points, are 
handled efficiently and accurately at 
speeds up to 200 words per minute. 
The data is keyed into punch cards. 


A Data-Phone unit is connected to 
business machines at both the send- 
ing and receiving locations. A phone 
call is put through—and the ma- 
chines immediately start “talking” 
data. It’s that simple. 


The system is as flexible as the 
telephone network itself. The insur- 
ance company pays for telephone 
circuits only when using them, as 
for any branch-to-headquarters call. 
And Data-Phone takes up little more 
space than a standard typewriter. 


Learn how high-speed, low-cost 
Data-Phone service can streamline 
your company’s data processing. Just 
call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask for a Communica- 
tions Consultant. He'll bring you 
the complete story. 








James P. Jacobs, President, 
Hardware Mutuals - Sentry Life 
insurance group, says: 


“Our new data-processing tech- 
nique—with the rapid communica- 
tion of data made possible by 
Data-Phone—is benefiting our 
business in many important ways. 


“It lets us collect the mass of 
information we need for manage- 
ment decisions almost instantly. 
It has cut the time needed for 
certain policy-handling functions 
from three days to three minutes. 
It is reducing our operating costs 
by over $1,000,000 a year and is 
helping us give our policyholders 
better service than ever before. 


“Naturally, we’re enthusiastic 
about it.” 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The one source for all business communications 
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State—by—State 


New York. Auto assigned risk ap- 
plications have fallen off sharply 
since last October when new rules 
went into operation. The changes 
include a provision giving carriers 
double credit against assigned risk 
quotas for voluntarily insuring 
male drivers under 25. George 
Schepens, manager of the N. Y. 
plan, reports the drop was 21 per 
cent with 24,508 fewer applica- 
tions between October and March, 
compared to the same period a 
year earlier. 


Tennessee. The agents’ group, In- 
surers of Tennessee, are sponsor- 
ing a bill now before the legis- 
lature to eliminate “prior approv- 
al” of premium rates by the in- 
surance commissioner. Companies 
or their rating bureaus would be 
allowed to use new rates immedi- 
ately upon notification to the com- 
missioner. The bill also provides 
that rates for fire and allied lines 
must be based on five-year sta- 
tistics. 


District of Columbia. Five pro- 
posed amendments to the Social 
Security Act were opposed by 
the spokesmen for life insurance 
agents while a statement from 
life companies approved of three 
and rejected only two of the 
amendments. Albert C. Adams, 
testifying for the NALU before 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, opposed the amendments 
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as “a still further advance in 
the over-all trend toward ques- 
tionable expansion of the Social 
Security benefit structure and 
overtaxation of the workers of 
this country to meet the cost of 
providing economic security for 
the non-workers.” Insurance com- 
panies, through the ALC, HIAA, 
and LIAA, “urged that proposals 
to permit men to retire at age 
62 and to liberalize the definition 
of disability not be enacted.” 
Their statement termed “proposals 
to increase the minimum benefit 
for retired workers; to liberalize 


SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 


TOTAL LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
Peporing Bonks of faders: Rover 


Weerly 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


the insured status requirement, 
and to increase the aged widow’s 
benefit .. . reasonable and proper 
if adequate and timely provision 
for financing is simultaneously 
enacted.” 


Arizona. Governor Paul Fannin 
has signed into law four insurance 
measures. One bill sets up the 
new mortality table for evalua- 
tion of life policies and permits 
an insurance company to invest 
in common stocks of a national 
or state bank. Other bills: reg- 

Continued on page 18 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES 


by Dave Heinly 


There is a lot of talk these days in Washington about safety. 
And President Kennedy is listening to it. The President recently 
proclaimed the week of July 2 as National Safe Boating Week. 
Kennedy also set aside the week of July 23 as National Farm Safety 
Week. Representative Kenneth A. Roberts, Ala., has urged Kennedy 
to call a White House conference on safety to ask all states to adopt 
uniform traffic safety laws. Roberts also has a bill pending in the 
House calling for establishment of a National Accident Prevention 
Center. 


Dozens of bills which deal with insurance have been in- 
troduced in the first weeks of Congress. Heading the list is S. 568 
(Sen. Estes Kefauver, Tennessee) calling for a new rating law for 
the District of Columbia. Some others of importance are: S. 398 
(Sen. Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma) to allow insurance companies to 
treat sale of securities as banks do—not as sale or exchange of a 
capital asset—if loss results; H.R. 3288 (Rep. Frank Ikard, Texas) 
to allow certain insurance agents to be treated as “outside sales- 
men” for income tax purposes; S. 397 (Sen. Kerr) to allow life 
companies to deduct 2 per cent of premiums on individual (instead 
of group) accident and health policies in determining gain or loss 
for income tax purposes. 


National Labor Relations Board now says that Equitable Life 
Insurance of Washington, D. C., must comply with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and bargain with the Delaware Debit Agents (In- 
surance Agents International Union) over a new contract for in- 
creased commission rates. The contract offered commission raises 
to all of its 480 agents, only 63 of whom are members of the union. 
The Washington branch of the union, along with nonunion agents, 
accepted the contract. The Delaware agents asked for a meeting. 
Equitable refused. The NLRB ruling, in effect, requires Equitable 
to bargain collectively with the Delaware agents. 


Pressure is building up in Congress for a bigger and better GI 
insurance program. Senator John Sparkman, Ala., says that ex- 
tended insurance benefits would “help give incentive to young 
people to go into the service.” Sparkman regards his own GI 
policy as “one of the best policies that I have today.” Among 
latest proposals are: several to extend GI insurance to “cold war” 
veterans; a bill to provide that a policy is paid up when premiums 
total amount equal to face value; a bill to permit waiver of pre- 
miums for veterans who become totally disabled before age 65; 
several bills to permit both one- and two-year periods in which 
veterans may be granted (or renew) NSLI policies. 


Florida insurance firms say the tab on last fall’s hurricane 
Donna may run as high as $30 million. Claims already paid out 
run close to $20 million in the state. Florida State Insurance Com- 
missioner J. Edwin Larson reports claims totaling between $3 mil- 
lion and $6 million have been paid to residents of the Florida Keys 
where the big storm first struck last September. 
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Continued from page 17 
ulate credit life and credit dis- 
ability policies, adjust licensing of 
agents and put into one sum 
several small fees formerly paid 
separately. The fourth new law 
defines annuities and puts them 
under regulation by the insurance 
department, and requires the de- 
partment’s approval on all re- 
insurance agreements. 


California. Premium financing 
on five-year terms for life policies 
has been set up by San Francisco 
Life Insurance Company. Its sub- 
sidiary, Selective Premium financ- 
ing Programs, Inc., lends prem- 
iums to buyers of $25,000 policies 
or larger for five years in advance 
and collects payments in install- 
ments. The policyholder saves by 
prepaying premiums, and_ the 
company says the plan is more 
convenient since the agents selling 
the policy can also arrange the 
financing. 


District of Columbia. We’re get- 
ting younger. The median age 
of the population of the United 
States, as shown by the 1960 
Census, is 29.5 years— down from 
30.2 years in 1950. This Census 
is the first to show a drop in 
the median age for any decennial 
period since the first census was 
taken in 1790. The median age 
of the Nation’s population was 
16 years in 1800 and 22.9 years 
in 1900. 


Kentucky. Commissioner Hocken- 
smith requested companies to file 
or re-file endorsements which re- 
strict auto policy to coverage 
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only when driven by name in- 
sured or his family. By May 1 
all such endorsements must show 
an approving signature from the 
insured. 


Kentucky. The “package policy” 
for motels went on sale April 7 
after Commissioner Hockensmith 
approved it late last month. Filed 
by the Kentucky Inspection Bu- 
reau, the policy includes fire and 
liability, extended coverage with 
loss of earnings, burglary, rob- 
bery, medical payments and com- 
prehensive crime as optional 
protection. 


Michigan. The state legislature 
has passed and sent to the Gov- 
ernor a bill re-defining the liability 
of tavern operators for accident 
damages involving their patrons. 
Adverse experience under the old 
law had made some insuranee 
carriers refuse to write this line 
in the state. The new measure 
shortens from two years to one 
the time allowed for bringing 
action against a seller of intox- 
icants and eliminates the other 
law’s phase “contributing to” in- 
toxication which resulted in 
multiple judgments against a 
large number of taverns. 


Montana. A $61,733,644 contract 
performance bond has been writ- 
ten by Aetna Casualty and Surety 
and Maryland Casualty for con- 
struction of the nation’s first op- 
erational Minuteman missile base. 
The construction plan calls for un- 
derground launching sites for the 
solid-fuel ICBM’s to be completed 
in 20 months. 

Continued on page 20 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES 


A bill introduced to Congress by Representative Olin Teague. 
Texas, proposes a modified plan for GI National Service Life Insur- 
ance (NSLI) term policy holders. Current rates incorporate auto- 
matic premium increases every five years, reaching as much as 
$1,000 a year in old age. Under Teague’s plan, veterans would be 
offered a deal where face value of a $10,000 term policy would drop 
50 per cent at age 65. Premiums for the new policy would be 
increased slightly to a fixed level and remain the same for life. 
The other 50 per cent of value could be continued on a regular 
term policy basis. 


Three men have been sentenced following conviction of fraud 
in a stock promotion scheme involving Continental Underwriters, 
Inc., in Atlanta, Ga. The Securities Exchange Commission said 
that Leon A. Cohen, Walter W. Thrailkill and Robert E. Sherwood 
were found guilty of falsely claiming Continental was a “general 
insurance company” dealing in “life and casualty” insurance. In 
promoting stock in the company, the three men claimed Continental 
had “sufficient earnings to pay dividends for a number of years” 
while concealing the fact that the company actually was suffering 
“severe operating losses.” Sentences ranged from one to three 
years. 


Federal tax men and Senator Albert Gore, Tennessee, have 
joined hands in an effort to plug what they call a tax loophole 
enjoyed by U. S. insurers who reinsure policies with foreign 
subsidiaries. Gore blasted the “gimmick” of reinsuring policies 
abroad to avoid paying domestic taxes on premium income here. 
The Internal Revenue Service simultaneously announced a get- 
tough policy on taxing U. S. firms. Insurers will have to prove that 
reinsurance abroad serves a “real business purpose” in order to 
claim foreign tax credit against domestic taxes. 


At least two tax-reforming members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Thomas B. Curtis of Missouri and Frank Ikard of Tex- 
as, are trying to equalize tax treatment of ordinary life and debit 
life agtnts. Under present law, ordinary salesmen have the option 
of deducting expenses from gross income intem by item or by 
claiming a flat 10 per cent deduction. Debit agents do not have 
this option, and must deduct expenses from adjusted gross income. 
The two representatives have each introduced a bill which would 
give debit agents the same options available to ordinary agents. 
Similar bills were introduced last year but failed to get action. 
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Continued from page 19 
Michigan. Insurance Commission- 
er Frank Blackford rejected on 
January 25 a revised “Public and 
Institutional Property Plan” filing 
made by the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau. This would have reduced 
fire and EC rates from 25 to 37 
per cent on eligible schools, public 
properties, and private and public 
institutions. The plan sets a min- 
imum annual premium of $1,000 
and requires quarterly safety 
inspections. Blackford said the 
“gimmicked-up rate schedule could 
have had the effect of forcing 
poorer school districts to subsidize 
rich school districts. (The 
filing) discriminates against sim- 
ilar risks in the same category 
and against others which need 
relief from high fire insurance 
rates.” The Public and Institu- 
tional Property Plan has been 
approved in more than 40 other 
states. 


New York. Premium rate reduc- 
tions on comprehensive personal 
liability policies for farmers and 
for owners of outboard motor 
boats have been announced by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters for their member and 
subscriber companies. Largest re- 
ductions will be for outboard mo- 
tor boats in the northern part of 
the country where boating is a 
seasonal sport. New rates now ap- 
ply in all states except Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, and 
Wisconsin. 


New York. A special nation-wide 
arbitration agreement has been 
made available to casualty car- 
riers. Run as a pilot project in 
New York City and three nearby 
counties since 1957, the Special 
Arbitration Committee helps com- 
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panies which accept the agreement 
to resolve inter-company differ- 
ences in third party liability mat- 
ters without going to court. Now 
member companies in the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies and the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies are cooperating to establish 
such Special Arbitration Commit- 
tees in Atlanta, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Newark, Philadelphia and 
San Francisco. 


Michigan. “Fire-chasing” by in- 
dependent fire loss adjusters and 
contractors led to arrest of 22 
persons in an alleged arson ring 
in Detroit. Led by a licensed fire 
repair contractor, the ring is re- 
ported to have collected at least 
$90,000 on insurance in less than 
a year. @ 


And in the Future 


April 23-26—Annual convention, American 


Association of Managing General 
Agents, Camelback Inn., Phoenix, Ariz. 

April 25-27—Northeast District CPCU 
Institute, Beacon Manor Hotel, Pt. 
Pleasant, N. J. 

April 26—Estate Planners’ Day, auspices 
New York Chapter, CLU, Town Hall, 123 
W. 43rd St., New York. 

April 26-28—Combination Companies Con- 
ference, LIAMA, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

April 27-28—Semi-annual meeting, Pacific 
Claim Executives Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 

May 3—A&H Sales Congress, auspices 
Michigan State Association of Health 
Underwriters and College of Business 
and Public Service, Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University. 

May 5—Meeting, Middle Atlantic Ac- 
tuarial Club, Jefferson Standard Country 
Club, Greensboro, N. C 


May 8-!!—Annual meeting, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

May 8-9—Annual meeting, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


May 8-10—Annual meeting, Health Insur- 
ance Association, Biltmore Hotel, N. Y. 
May 9-10—Symposium marking 50th anni- 
versary of enactment of first legislation 
on workmen's compensation insurance. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
May 15-17—Annual conference, Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association, 

Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

May 15-19—65th annual meeting, National 
Fire Protection Association, Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

May 1!7-19—Meeting, Insurance Company 
Education Directors Society, Rockton, Ill. 

May 23-25—Southeast District CPCU In- 
—, University of Georgia, Athens, 

a. 

May 24-26—Annual Meeting, Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, Seig- 
niory Club, Quebec. 

May 24-26—Annual conference for admin- 
istrative engineers, Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, Griswold 
Hotel, Groton, Conn. 

May 31-June 2—Sixth biennial Casualty- 
Property Insurance Institute, auspices 
Southwest Chapter, Society of CPCU, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. 

May 3!—Mid-year meeting, Fraternal 
Actuarial Association, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

June I|—CLU-CPCU Dedication Ceremony 
at Huebner Hall, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

June 2—National Seminar, CLU, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 4-9—Annual meeting, NAIC, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 7-11—Annual convention, National 
Association of Public Insurance Adjusters, 
Concord Hotel, Kiamisha Lake, N. Y. 

June 12-14—Annual convention, Interna- 
tional Association of Health Insurance 
Underwriters, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

June 12-14—South Central District CPCU 
Institute, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

June 15-17—North Central District CPCU 
Institute, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

June 19-21—Medical Section 
ALC, the Homestead, Hot 
W. Va. 

June 19-20—Life Officers Investment Sem- 
inar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

June 25-28—Annual meeting, Consumer 
Credit Insurance Association, Sheraton 
Towers Hotel, Chicago. 

June 25-29—Annual meeting, MDRT, 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 
July 27-29—Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Life Companies, Sheraton-Charles 

Hotel, New Orleans. 

July 30-August 5—28th CLU Institute, Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


meeting, 
Springs, 
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An ill boiler blows no one good. When it 
blows, an entire business can go with it. But under 
The Travelers umbrella of insurance protection 
you can be sure your client has enough Boiler and 
Machinery insurance to pay for all the loss—not 
only the boiler, but damage to his other property, 
loss of income due to the interruption of his busi- 
ness, even liability claims. And your clients can 
count on prompt attention anywhere in the United 


States from Travelers’ unequalled claim organi- 
zation. They can also count on the services of The 
Travelers Engineering and Loss Control Division 
that include periodic inspections to minimize the 
possibility of accident. Safety recommendations 
often result in economies of operation and frequently 
add years of life to costly equipment. Find out how 
you can benefit through the sale of Travelers Boiler 
and Machinery insurance. Write our nearest office. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies cnnciur 
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“Payroll audits, payroll audits! 
Is that all you can talk about?” 


Take it easy, lady. With payroll audits 
overdue the poor man is having trouble 
with collections and doesn’t even know 
what’s due him in commissions. He needs 
Bituminous. Prompt audit service, com- 
bined with forward-looking use of modern 
rating plans, an effective accident pre- 
vention program and johnny-on-the-spot 
loss adjustment, will have him talking 
about bigger writings and bigger earn- 
ings. Like we keep saying, Bituminous 
is a specialist in workmen’s compensa- 
tion and liability coverages. Get in touch 


with your nearest Bituminous branch or 
general agent. 








BRANCH OFFICES AND 
SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 


Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, lll., and St, Louis, Mo. 








Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


Bituminous 


jalty Corporation 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ec ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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thinking 
about 
your future? 


Back of 

Your Independence 
Stands 

The PENN MUTUAL 


A bright new day may well be waiting for you at The 





Penn Mutual. Specialized training and education in all phases of life insurance selling help you progress in the direction 
you choose—direct sales, sales supervision or general agency work. The Company knows the success of its underwriters 


is the success of The Penn Mutual. Think about a future with The Penn Mutual! 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY inocecnccnce souare, puivacecenia 
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50 Years Young in the Insurance Business 


A 100% ‘Connecticut Yankee’’, Charles A. 
Edwards . . . left above, with his nephew, Lou 
Edwards, in the library of his 125 year old home 
. .. was born and raised in and has been a life-long 
resident of, the ‘““Nutmeg State.” 


This month, Mr. Edwards and Lou, who joined 
the firm in 1946, celebrate the 50th Anniversary 
of the founding of The Charles A. Edwards 
Company . . . one of Bridgeport’s leading and 
most successful insurance agencies. A success 
solidly based on “Service, Security, Stability” 
... the agency’s credo. And attributable in some 
measure, also, to the agency’s long association 
with Standard Accident. To quote Mr. Edwards... 


“I started in the insurance business in April, 1911 
and until 1925 I sold largely life insurance. I 
decided to go into the Casualty business in 1925 
and after making a very thorough search of 
companies, decided to take the agency for the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company. 


I have since continued as an agent for that 
Company and I have found that it’s probably the 
best company from the standpoint of claims serv- 
ice and broad underwriting policies. I have, 
therefore, ‘lived’ with Standard for thirty-five 
years and have enjoyed every minute of it.” 


Here’s to at least thirty-five more equally en- 
joyable “‘partnership” years, Charlie, and con- 
gratulations on your 50th Anniversary. 


wel sy SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 75 YEARS 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE «+ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CASUALTY ¢ FIRE ¢ MARINE ¢ FIDELITY ¢ SURETY 


> 


[i 
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In exactly nine seconds 
someone, somewhere, 


will purchase a : ¢ 
Western and Samia Over six thousand career trained 
Field Representatives are offering financial security 


Contract to millions of people each week. 


Whether the situation calls for Family Protection, Funds for 
Education, Mortgage Payments, Retirement, Accident and Sick- 
ness Protection, or a Business Continuation contract, the Western 
and Southern Representative coordinates the program best suited 
to fit the particular needs of his client. 


Assets...more than $1 BILLION e Insurance in Force...more than $5 BILLION 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio + A Mutual Company + William C. Safford, President 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. « Asheville, N. C. e St.Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas »« Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PEARL-MONARCH INSURANCE GROUP 


19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 1423-1424 Carew Tower 369 Pine Street 3 Penn Center Plaza 


Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. (United States Branch) 


Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


Financial Statement December 31, 1960 


Liabilities 
$3,305,168.89 | Unearned premium reserve $ 2,954,954.94 
2,342,019.31 Losses in process of adjustment 1,020,845.00 


492,667.85 Reserve for taxes 85,786.95 


Cash and bank deposits 
$40,167.37 


Agents’ balances and other Receivables 1,812,993.09 | Reserve for all other liabilities 

Other Assets 200,814.56 Contingency reserve 92,305.85 
$8.164,068.70 Statutory deposit 500,000.00 
en tn nb Surplus ... 3,160,603.59 


* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Surplus to Policyholders 8,752,909.44 


Commissioners. Securities carried at $1,507,417.46 are deposited | $ 8,154,663.70 
as required by law. — 








The Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio 


Corporate Office: 1423-24 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


Financial Statement December 31, 1960 (New York Basis) 


Assets Liabilities 


*Bonds ... . Lessssseaesess+$18,844,377.57 | Unearned premium reserve $13,930,501.88 
eee 11,718,104.70 Losses in process of adjustment 4,812,5 
pea . ° 
Cash and bank deposits mS. = —ew 
; { 266,724.99 
Agents’ balances and other Receivables 419,842.39 Contingency Reserve 21 
Other Assets . 183,847.23 | Capital 50 
na ES TSF eoeac ts) Secicd corte $31,622,535.63 | SU™PIuS 10,582,591.87 
eae Surplus to Policyholders 12,208,331.58 


* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance $31,622,535.63 
Commissioners. Securities carried at $1,101,994.98 are deposited 
as required by law. 
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Probing the Secrets of Cells...to advance the fight on Cancer 


Discoveries in cytology—the science of 


cells—have revealed some of the inner- 
most secrets of cells. When scientists 
learn why healthy cells become malig- 
nant and how to halt their growth, they 
will have the key to cancer. 

Already, the study of cells has given 
us new weapons against some forms of 
cancer. In fact, one of the most impor- 
tant advances in recent years is the dis- 
covery that one of the leading types of 
cancer in women can be diagnosed in 
its very earliest stages. 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
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This is done by the simple and pain- 
less removal of cells for study under 
the microscope. If cells which may be- 
come cancer are present, the test can 
spot them as much as five to ten years 
before they become dangerous—or long 
before they begin their destructive in- 
vasion of normal body tissues. 

Thanks to this test—known as “‘the 
Pap smear” or the Papanicolaou test— 
the type of cancer that it reveals is 
about 100 percent curable if detected 
early enough. Every woman past the 


THE LIGHT 


age of 25 should have this test every 
year as a part of her regular physical 
examination. Most physicians can now 
make the test. 

Though the outlook for the control 
of some types of cancer is steadily im- 
proving, you are still the first line of 
defense against this disease. For exam- 
ple, you should know the seven danger 
signals that warn of cancer. Should one 
of them occur, go to your doctor 
promptly and rely on his advice. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 


national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 


THAT 


colors in publications with a total circulation in ex- 


cess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Evening Post, 


NEVER FAILS 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Red- 
book, 


Reader’s Digest, National Geographic, 


U.S. News and Look. 





The fnest protection we 
that’s the all-new APARTMEN 


WHAT A PACKAGE! 


Your apartment owner client gets complete cov- 
erage — both Property Damage and Business 
Liability. 

Further, he gets valuable coverage extensions... 
not available in conventional policies ... and pro- 
tection against rental income loss. 


WHAT CONVENIENCE! 


One three-year policy . .. one renewal date... 
clear, concise manual .. . fast action — protection 
written right in The Home Field Service Office 
near you! 


WHAT A SAVING! 


Packaging brings your client substantial savings 
... and there’s credit for existing insurance, too! 


WHAT A COMBINATION... 


The Home Apartment Owner's Policy. 
plus The Home Thico Plan... 
That Great New Way-To-Pay! 7 


5 | 


For your landlord *& small down payments” 


clients, only from xe thi tank aioe 
eed : mon , quarter 
The Home... Streamlined or alias sependuae 


premium payment under * 

: equal continuous 
the Thico Plan. Tell installments 
your prospects about: * low budget rates 


& 
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nd more of it, at 47 CW. 


— POLICY — 


Property Protection since 1853 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, New York 








USE THE THICO PLAN 
Ma 10 CLOSE THE SALE! 
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Mutual Benefit Life Reaches All-Time 
High With 175 CLU Representatives 


10 MBL Agents Receive Designation; 
4 Earn CLU Agency Management Diploma 


Mutual Benefit Life agents, through the 
years, have acquired the stature and repu- 
tation of true professionals. They have 
done this in many ways: complete knowl- 
edge of their product, its relation and 
value to their clients’ way of life, expe- 
rience in related fields such as finance, 
taxes, law, and estate planning, among 
others. Attesting their enviable standing 
in the insurance field is the fact that 175 
Mutual Benefit Life agents have attained 
the coveted CLU designation. 

Fourteen MBL agents successfully com- 
pleted the 1960 examinations of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. 

The ten Mutual Benefit Life represent- 
atives who achieved the CLU designation 
are: Atlee I. Beagle, Oklahoma City gen- 
eral agent; Hal W. Dale, Jackson general 
agent; Bernard E. Goldberg, Hempstead; 
Irving Grody, Los Angeles; Dorothy E. 
Montgomery, Chicago-Wilson; Robert R. 
Clevenger, Houston; Walter A. Sivek, 
Newark home office; John H. Teasdale, 
Albany; Raymond J. Wagner, Pittsburgh; 
and Robert R. Rose, Washington. 

Three general agents, Charles L. Doane, 
CLU, of Omaha; Alfred J. Lewallen, CLU, 
of Miami; Fort A. Zackary, CLU, Wichita, 
plus Russell W. Gentzler, CLU, of Omaha 
completed management examinations and 
received CLU Agency Management 
diplomas. 


11% of MBL Field Force Now CLU 


The new additions to the CLU ranks bring 
Mutual Benefit Life representation in the 
titled roster to 11% of the field force. 

The reason for this impressive total is 
obvious: Mutual Benefit Life personnel 
have always appreciated the value of the 
CLU program. It is both an important 
prestige builder and a means of gaining 
the knowledge which will enable the life 
insurance man to do a better job. 

John H. Ames, CLU, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Chartered Life 
Underwriters Association, recently wrote 
in the MBL monthly field magazine that 
“the knowledge gained from CLU studies 
enables the insurance agent to do a more 
thorough job in serving his clients.” 


Source of Higher Income 


“The underwriter can expect a higher, 
more consistent volume of business and 
will thereby be better able to provide for 
himself and his family,” he said. 


30 


“Familiarity with the rate book is not 
enough... an agent needs knowledge of 
financial, legal and sociological considera- 
tions...other media of savings and invest- 
ment ...employee benefit plans...wills... 
and various insurance plans. 

“CLU study... provides the life under- 
writer with a broad understanding of im- 
portant phases of life insurance and re- 
lated fields of knowledge, and improves 
his practical ability to apply this knowl- 
edge to the advantage of the buyer of life 
insurance,” Mr. Ames said. 

With so high a percentage of agents on 
the CLU membership list, it is no wonder 
that the average MBL policy sold last year 
was $15,459 , with commensurate high 
commissions. 





Brokers Continue to Consider 
MBL for Surplus Business 


Brokers like to do business with MBL. Their 
reasons, as extracted from their comments and 
letters, are: 


1. MBL is easy to do business with. 


2. Counseling service is just a phone call 
away, and local agencies are ready to help be- 
fore, during and after the sale. 

3. Very liberal income options and flexible 
agreements assure satisfactory programs. 

4. The high early year cash values protect my 
policyholders in time of emergency. 


5. The integrity of the Company is without 
parallel, and I need that when it comes to pro- 
tecting my top quality clients. 

6. Promotion and merchandising ideas are 
tops and always available. 


7. The Disability Income contract is unique 
in the business. 

8. The Company underwrites profitable life 
insurance, giving me more income. 


9. The broker’s contract is vested, which guar- 
antees my renewals. 


10. The Company is nationally known and 
readily accepted by the public. 





CAREER AGENTS’ EARNINGS 
AVERAGE $14,077.83 

An earnings survey of Mutual Benefit 
Life career agents revealed an average 
income of $14,077.83 in 1959. This 
group comprises production honor roll 
qualifiers with two or more years of 
Company service. 10% of this group 
earned over $25,000; 23% made be- 
tween $15,000 and $25,000. 











MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE ROSTER 
INCLUDES RECOGNIZED AUTHORS 


Many Mutual Benefit Life members over 
the years have shared their experience and 
knowledge with the whole institution of 
life insurance. Some are authors of re- 
cently published books. Many are famous 
in the insurance field. And, since a com- 
pany is known by the people it keeps, 
Mutual Benefit Life is doubly proud of 
their dual success. 


Bill Earls, CLU, MBL 
general agent in Cincin- 
nati since November 
1950, has led all the com- 
pany’s agencies in seven 
years and won 19 MBL 
awards. Bill Earls’ book, 
Million Dollar Profiles, is 
an intensive study of top 
members of the Round Table. He reveals 
their methods, techniques, work habits, 
organization and dedication — with the 
outlook of one who has a long record of 
MDRT qualification. 


Bill Earls 


Author of hundreds of 
articles and several books 
is Solomon Huber, CLU, 
Mutual Benefit Life gen- 
eral agent in New York 
City since August 1947. 
The Huber agency has 
won seven MBL awards, 
including the President’s 
Trophy and the New Organization Award 
(twice). Mr. Huber’s latest book is 
Estatology, a complete treatise on estate 
planning procedure, published this year 
by Estatology, Inc. In 1959, Mr. Huber 
published the Estate Planner Reader. He 
has also co-authored Writing and Selling 
Business Insurance, published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


hs . 
Solomon Huber 


Mildred F. Stone, 
CLU, staff assistant to 
the president, joined the 
company 35 years ago. 
Among her works are A 
Short History of Life In- 
surance, published by 
Insurance Research and 3 
Review Service, and ildred F. Stone 
Better Life Insurance Letters, published 
by National Underwriter Company. Miss 


_ Stone is also the author of Since 1845, a 


comprehensive history of the Company, 
published by Rutgers University Press. 
Her latest book is The Teacher Who 
Changed an Industry, a biography of Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, a definitive study of the 
legendary pioneer of insurance educators, 
published in 1960 by Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
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IT’S MUTUAL: 


William Tell took aim and his son stood firm in the face of a tyrant’s troops. Their mu- 
tual effort won them the day, their nation’s praise and a place among history’s heroes— 
not to mention half an apple apiece. It still works. An agency agreement with Northwest- 


ern gives you a strong right arm to help hit the mark  _____. Ss 

—the extra advantage of proven mutual savings 

Aim high 

— write 
Northwestern 


NORTHWESTERN for details 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY of an agency 


agreement. 


HOME OFFICE * SEATTLE * WASHINGTON 


to match the extra service of your own local agency. 


CHICAGO « COLUMBUS - DALLAS « DENVER - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - MISSOULA - CHATHAM, N.J. OKLAHOMA CITY» PHOENIX» PORTLAND - RALEIGH « SALT LAKE CITY - SAN DIEGO -SAN FRANCISCO - SPOKANE - ST. ' “JIS CANADA: "ANCOUVER - CALGARY - EDMONTON + SASKATOON > WINMIPEG 
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The Equitable Life of Iowa provides all kinds of sales aids; 
Sales Promotion pieces designed to help sell more kinds and 
more volume of life insurance. Field associates of “The Key 
Company” know they can grow with these sales aids. 





SALES 
= PROMOTIO 


GUIDE 





Equitable Life 


of lowa 


FOUNDED 1867—DES MOINES 
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The Maryland’s 
“Planned Protection” 


opens the door 


...for you to sell more 
Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance 





When something goes wrong with Boiler, 
Machinery and related equipment, owners 
can be faced with ruinous losses—in prop- 
erty damage and business interruption. 

To safeguard against such losses, prudent 
management carries adequate Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance. 

The Maryland has been writing Boiler 
and Machinery Insurance since 1898. And 
Maryland ‘Planned Protection’ provides 
these all-important services needed to help 
you sell these lines: 


Skilled technicians to make a thorough 
survey of all power units. 


Experts who evaluate each unit and 
“tailor” protection to individual needs. 


Regular and thorough inspections to 
minimize chances of future trouble. 


Prompt, experienced and efficient service 
in the event of loss. 


Use The Maryland’s ‘“‘Planned Protection” 
for Boiler and Machinery equipment to get 
your share of this business. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Complete multiple-line facilities 


With the addition of Life and Accident and Health to our 
long established and growing capacities in strategic per- 
sonal and commercial lines, we offer independent agents 


and brokers a uniquely coordinated traditional service. 


ChUMbE. “ib, FOC. a 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 
Manager 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY «+ VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY - THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. « THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) - ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
Life Insurance, Accident & Health, Group Insurance through 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Affiliate of FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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The successful 
general insurance man 
keeps this 


TRUMP CARD 


on his desk 


INCREASED COMMISSIONS can be yours. Let the Business Plan- 
ning Department of your local A®tna Life General Agency help you. 
Right in your own files are many good prospects for high-commission 
Business Life Insurance Plans, At no added cost, you can have an 
“Etna Life expert work in your behalf ... to help you give your 
clients more complete service. 


Check your files for the larger accounts. Put A£tna Life’s advanced 
underwriting services to work. Enjoy the new business and extra 
commissions they offer. 


OO LARTNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliates: AEtna Casualty and Surety Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company ¢@ Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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This is one of John Hancock’s award-winning series of advertisements. They appear regularly in 
national magazines and have greatly enhanced the reputation of our company and of its agents. 


N CONGRESS, Jury 4. 177 
ms Declarotig, ave States of YH 
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He gave us a lesson in independence... 


IT DOESN'T MAKE SENSE. The Declaration of Independence? It’s his own death warrant if 
John Hancock had a fine home. A prosperous he signs it. But he puts his name down, big and bold. 
business. A future solid and secure as any man’s. Then you think about it for a while and it makes good sense. 
, Why should a man like that want to You know what grips a man when he first gets a whiff of the fresh, 
hn Bancck change things? clean air of independence. After that he can’t live with the stale 
fn ZGnae 5 aa tale : 
But you open the book of our fight for smell of tyranny in his nostrils. 
independence, and there he is on every page. You come to the part So you know why John Hancock wanted to change things. 
about the Boston Tea Party, and he’s right in the thick of it. You understand because you’ve grown up in the same fresh air of 
D. 7 », »> Thar’. , i » : . 9 i . 
Paul Revere’s Ride? That’s to warn Hancock and his independence, and it’s made you the same kind of man. 
friend Sam Adams that the British are marching to Lexington. 


MUTUALZLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Here’s how I made sure I held 
one of my best accounts!” 


by a Tennessee insurance agent 


*‘When you have good accounts, you can be sure 
of one thing—competition! And this year I knew 
it would be tougher than ever to hold one of my 
larger accounts. So I began making plans long 
before renewal time. 


“T called in Bob Gulgusky, Special Agent for 
The American and told him the story. The first 
thing Bob did was to initiate preliminary under- 
writing and engineering surveys and then turned 
his findings over to the Branch Office at Nashville. 


“In short order, Casualty Manager Bill Watson 
worked up a 3-year Retrospective Rating Plan D 
proposal covering Auto Fleet Liability, General 
Liability and Workmen’s Comp. It was tailor-made 
for my client—gave him a solid protection pro- 
gram, plus potential premium savings in the future. 
And when the three of us presented our proposal, 
after we made some changes—on the spot—the 
client bought it! 


“I had just taken The American into my office a 
few months before this because of their multiple- 
line facilities—and when they helped me save this 
$40,000 account, they certainly proved themselves 
to me!”’ 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business... MORE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


Reis ee al Brecon , 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH -AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS~+ BURGLARY : FIRE & ALLIED LINES+- GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE .- 
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MULTIPLE PERIL - 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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THEY’RE GETTING THE ANSWERS— 


On How to be Better Insurance Men... 
More Valuable to Their Clients and to Themselves 


These young insurance agents from 22 states are engaged in an 
intensive six weeks’ study period, covering all branches of fire and 
casualty business, at America Fore Loyalty Group’s School for 
Agents at its home office in New York. 


This school is characteristic of the way America Fore Loyalty 
Group looks at this complicated business of insurance. The 
individual homeowner, the manufacturer, the merchant and 
everyone else who owns property need the services of a professional 
insurance agent or broker. The agent can attain professional 
status only by constant study and practice. We think the best 
foundation for such study is a rugged course in insurance 
fundamentals such as we teach in our School for Agents. 


In like manner, it is important that every America Fore Loyalty 
Group person who deals in any way with the customers of our 
agents should be well informed and well trained. That is why we 
also conduct schools for fieldmen, underwriters, claims adjusters, 
payroll auditors, inspectors and many others on whom our 
agents must depend to service their customers. 


The America Fore Loyalty Group man is an expert in his field. We JP es 
invite you to take full advantage of the facilities he offers you. Am erica F ore 


Loyalty Group 


The Continental Insurance Company 7 Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York +  National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. » Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. © The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company . Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited ° Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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Old Wine in Seven New Bottles 


HE progress of capital stock property in- 

surance is at the crossroads. The causes of 
this crisis have been building gradually. No 
doubt they have their roots in the declaration 
by the United States Supreme Court that in- 
surance was commerce. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters membership no longer in- 
cludes all the leading stock companies. The list 
of top premium producers now numbers mutual 
companies and direct writers as well as stock 
companies. Congress plans a new investigation 
of rating plans and procedures. 

Automobiles, including pleasure and commer- 
cial vehicles and directly responsible for 40 per 
cent of premium volume of property companies, 
are not underwritten with the same conviction 
that marks the writing of other risks. Automo- 
bile claim handling, wherever and however con- 
sidered, is subject to a variety of criticisms. 
Agents are not satisfied with existing company 
relationships. The methods designed by the old 
line stock companies to meet the vigorous new 
competition, many feel, have not been realistic 
and therefore neither practical nor effective. 


Changes Advocated 


Many plans are being advocated to meet mod- 
ern underwriting conditions. An important 
segment of the business believes that present 
needs can be met by amendments within the 
fabric of the old order. Some feel that the old 
structure should be abandoned and a complete 
new marketing approach introduced. This type of 
thinking suggests modern marketing methods 
for insurance with policies designed by each 
company and rates therefore based on company 
experience. 

THE SPECTATOR is certain that there is too 
much worthwhile in the established practices to 
discard them. The American Agency System is 
still the wisest way to underwrite. With strong 
united stock and mutual company organizations, 
with the American Agency System revitalized, 
with individuals thereof educated, trained and 
competent, with every underwriting program 
supported by modern marketing procedures, and 
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EDITORIAL 


above all with intelligent leadership, the present 
system can prevail. Through this system, the 
public would be served best by well qualified 
agents. Competition would be fairly met, and 
Federal intervention would be made unthinkable. 

In the development of a more enterprising 
agency organization, there seem some improve- 
ments which might be desirable. First, remove 
from the agency roster all incompetents, thereby 
reducing waste, lowering expenses and improv- 
ing service to policyholders. Second, make the 
minimum premium volume from agents annually 
sufficiently high so that operations on a profita- 
ble basis for both companies and agents will be 
possible. 

Third, make agency appointments only after a 
rigid investigation has been made. Require 
standards that permit some assurance of suc- 
cess and permanence for the agency. Perhaps 
a training period as an independent broker might 
develop more experienced agents. Fourth, grade 
agents by a combination of such factors as pro- 
duction, loss results, and size and fitness of poli- 
cies written. 

Fifth, commission scales might be reappraised 
to the end that higher rates be given for smaller 
policies and for new business. Lower commission 
scales might apply to larger and renewed policies. 
An annual bonus system based on results might 
be established. Sixth, a continuing program of 
agency education, sales training and a course in 
agency office management should be a part of 
every company’s operation. Seventh, changes in 
rates, policies, or underwriting practices by com- 
panies should be discussed with an agency com- 
mittee. Perhaps an agent on every board of di- 
rectors might accomplish this purpose. 

The fact remains that this is a changing world. 
New underwriting facilities are needed to pro- 
tect it. The spirit of venture inspires recently 
established carriers. Agencies cannot be con- 
tent with the tools they have now to meet this 
competition. Discussion, argument and the ad- 
vancement of a variety of solutions, controversial 
though they be, is the only way to bring a new 
era of progress to the lot of underwriters, both 
on the company and on the agency level. @ 
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1960 Premiums $13.8 Billion, 
Profit 2.7% for 1100 Cos. 


LEVEN hundred property and 
casualty insurance companies 
in the United States reported 
earned premiums of $13.8 billion 
for 1960. Out of this amount, the 
insurers paid or set aside $8.9 bil- 
lion for policyholders’ losses. 
With operating expenses of $4.6 
billion, these companies had statu- 


tory underwriting profits last year 
of $372 million, according to THE 
SPECTATOR’S new and _ expanded 
“Fire Index.” This 93rd annual 
edition of the “Fire Index,” which 
now includes 647 stock companies, 
405 mutuals, and 66 reciprocals, in- 
dicates that the entire property- 
casualty insurance business had an 


underwriting profit ratio of 2.7 per 
cent in 1960, based on incurred 
losses and earned premiums. 
Among the groups of insurers 
shown in THE SPECTATOR’S “Fire 
Index” now, the 647 stock compa- 
nies had an aggregate underwrit- 
ing profit of $56,167,022 for an in- 
curred ratio of 0.5 per cent. Last 





Why Do Auto Premiums Rise? 


Are jury awards the full answer? Are we undermining confidence in our 
jury system? This prominent lawyer continues THE SPECTATOR's discussion, 
begun in the “Auto Muddle" article in February.—By John Alan Appleman* 


HE SPECTATOR and Harry 

Ostroff did an outstanding ser- 
vice for the insurance industry and 
the public in general in the reason- 
ed discussion which appeared in 
this publication in February, 
1961 (“Auto Muddle: Set Claim 
Costs?”). In discussing automobile 
insurance rates, it has been popular 
to blame juries, and to say that 
all insurance increases are due 
to a claim-minded public, NACCA- 
minded lawyers, and kind-hearted 
jurors. In fact, a couple of in- 
surance executives have taken the 
stump for the last couple of years 
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touring the country denouncing 
all courts, lawyers, and juries who 
are sufficiently misguided to award 
damages in compensation for 
crippling injuries. 

Interesting enough, we are get- 
ting more information constantly 
concerning these matters—not by 
guesswork, but upon a scientific 
basis. You may be aware that the 
University of Chicago has con- 
ducted studies over a period of 
years on the problems of delay 
in courts, reactions of jurors, and 
the quantity and size of plaintiffs’ 
verdicts. Some of the study’s pro- 


cedures were frowned upon and 
ultimately stopped, such as eaves- 
dropping upon the deliberations 
of jurors. 

Much good actually emerged 
from that study. To some extent, 
at least, we know from the studies 
how jurors react and why they 
react in certain manners. Also 
we know that out of every two 
lawsuits which are filed for per- 


*Mr. Appleman has been active in the 
insurance section of the American Bar 
Association, has been president of the Fed- 
eration of Insurance Counsel, and is the 
author of the 25-volume work "Insurance 
Law & Practice." 
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TRENDS IN 


INSURANCE 


UNDERWRITING PROFIT RATIOS 


(Losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred and expenses incurred to premiums earned, 
as shown in THE SPECTATOR’S charts for the last four years.) 


Stock Results 
1961 Fire Index 0.5% (647 cos.) 
1960 Fire Index —0.4 (406 cos.) 
1960 Casualty Chart 1.3 (140 cos.) 
1959 Fire Index —1.8 (410 cos.) 
1959 Casualty Chart —0.9 (140 cos.) 
1958 Fire Index —5.2 (420 cos.) 
1958 Casualty Chart —3.9 (140 cos.) 


Mutual Results 
8.2% (405 cos.) 8.8 
11.5 (235 cos.) 9.6 
i (159 cos.) 9.6 
ge (229 cos.) 0.8 
; 6.9 
4.9 

2.0 


Reciprocals 

% (66 groups) 
(23 groups) 
(39 groups) 
(24 groups) 
(45 groups) 
(26 groups) 
(44 groups) 


(159 cos.) 
(224 cos.) 
(157 cos.) 


year THE SPECTATOR’S “Fire In- 
dex” for 406 stock companies 
showed an underwriting loss of 0.4 
per cent. The 140 stock compa- 
nies in THE SPECTATOR’S “Casualty 
Chart’”—all now in the 1961 “Fire 
Index” — showed an underwriting 
profit of 1.3 per cent. 

Continued on page 87 





sonal injuries, at least one will 
result in a verdict for the defense 
—at least in states where com- 
parative negligence is not employed. 
In comparative negligence states, 
there are 70 per cent verdicts 
for the plaintiffs, but they are 
proportionately lower than in the 
true “contributory negligence” 
states. In Illinois, for example, 
during the period of the study, 
less than 50 per cent of all suits 
filed resulted in verdicts for the 
plaintiffs. This is true at the pres- 
ent time in Cook County, which is 
often used as an illustration of 
all which is evil. 

What about the size of verdicts? 
An extremely valuable scientific 
service has been established in 
Cleveland, conducted by Philip 
J. Hermann and his associates 
entitled Statewide Jury Verdicts. 
This gives a scientific analysis 
of verdicts throughout the United 
States based upon demands by 
attorneys for plaintiffs in advance 
of trial and offers of settlement. 
Mr. Hermann has pointed out to 
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me, and has so demonstrated by 
many of his lectures, that verdicts 
are of remarkable uniformity for 
similar facts and similar injuries 
throughout the United States. Only 
a small percentage of all verdicts 
fall in a stratospheric group. And 
a factual analysis of those situa- 
tions shows that in those instances 
the injuries are actually of such 
magnitude and the financial loss 
so great that any of us sitting 
upon the same jury might well 
have awarded more _ substantial 
damages. 

There is a just criticism of delay 
in the courts in certain areas— 
not many—but this has not led 
to any increase in insurance pre- 
miums. The matter of delay was 
effectively solved in New Jersey; 
it has been completely eradicated 
in Florida by an increase in the 
number of judges. It is now being 
attacked in Illinois, which has 
perhaps the worst offender in 
Cook County. The downstate courts 
of Illinois present no such difficulty. 

One insurance counsel now tour- 


ing the country blames part of 
the increase in premium cost upon 
the fact that attorneys now charge 
more for their services. It is not 
too surprising that in the last 
twenty-five to thirty years, such 
has been the case. In that period 
of time, we have emerged from 
a period of depression. We have 
seen an inflationary economy which 
has reduced the purchasing power 
of the dollar to less than half 
its former value. We have seen 
the wages of truck-drivers go from 
$14 a week to more than $100 a 
week. The earnings of defense 
counsel have not risen, by any 
means, in the same _ proportion. 
But there is a shortage of good 
defense counsel, their expenses are 
higher, and their charges have 
risen. So have the salaries of 
insurance executives, of insurance 
adjusters, and the cost of auto- 
mobiles in which the adjusters 

travel to investigate their cases. 
But the biggest rise in insurance 
costs has been primarily from other 
Continued on page 84 
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New Insurance for Outer Space 


New “insurable risks" will be created when business con- 


cerns start to use outer space. In this special article for 
THE SPECTATOR, the author describes some of these 
future “opportunities."—by Spencer M. Beresford* 


N September 25, 1960, mysteri- 
O ous objects plunged from 
outer space to land on a South Af- 
rican farm. Three fragments were 
found. The largest was a metal ball 
about three feet in diameter and 
weighing some 40 pounds. 

A newspaper report quoted the 
finder’s description: “There was a 
camera lens about a foot in diam- 
eter in one side. The ball was in 
good condition, and, though black- 


ened by heat, the lens section was 
still shiny and metallic.” 

After further investigation, the 
U. S. National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration reported one 
of the fragments, judging from its 
composition, presumably came from 


*Mr. Beresford is special counsel for the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the U. S. House of Representatives. He is 
also a member of the Committee on the 
Law of Outer Space for the American Bar 
Association. 


the second stage of an American 
rocket launched that day. 

Recent developments in space 
technology have opened up vast 
new opportunities for liability in- 
surance. Practical space systems 
for such purposes as telephone and 
radio service have reached an ad- 
vanced stage of research, and will 
soon be tested by private labora- 
tories. There are signs that com- 
mercial companies as well as gov- 





VERDICT 


Omnibus Headache | 


Who is the "insured" in auto liability instigates two New 
Jersey court cases ... By Luke A. Burke, Member New 


York Bar 


WO recent cases in New Jersey 

epitomize the problems which 
arise out of the question of pri- 
mary coverage and excess coverage 
in automobile liability policies. The 
questions are engendered by the 
omnibus clause. Let us take first 
the case of Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America v. 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company of New York (Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, December 5, 
1960). 

On September 29, 1955 an auto- 
mobile owned by Jennie Calandriel- 
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lo and driven by Domenic B. Acer- 
ra, Jr., in which Benjamin E. 
Smith, Fred J. Duncan, James 
Moyers, and Bruno Talerico were 
passengers, collided with a tree. 
Acerra and Smith were killed; 
the other occupants were injured. 
Consolidated actions brought by 
Duncan, Moyers, Talerico and the 
“administratrix and pros” of 
Smith resulted in judgments total- 
ling $29,500 against the executrix 
of Acerra’s estate. 

At the time of the collision, 
Mrs. Calandriello was the named 


n Omnibus 


insured in an automobile liabililty 
policy issued by Metropolitan cov- 
ering her automobile. “Insured” 
is defined in the omnibus clause of 
that policy to include “the named 
insured and... any person while 
using the automobile and any 
person or organization responsible 
for the use thereof, provided the 
actual use of the automobile is 
by the named insured or with 
his permission.” Acerra was the 
named insured under a similar 
policy issued by plaintiff Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
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ernments will build and operate 
practical space systems. 

While the risk of damage from 
spacecraft accidents is still slight, 
it is rapidly growing to sizable 
proportions with the accelerating 
use of outer space. One recent ex- 
ample is the plunging of those 
mysterious objects from outer 
space to a South African farm. As 
this shows personal injury and 
property damage are likely to be 
caused by spacecraft even without 
negligence. 

However, it is certainly not very 
likely that a rain of man-made ob- 
jects from outer space will soon 
become a daily occurrence. On the 
other hand, the frequency of such 
occurrences will depend on the 
number of satellites and space 
probes launched from the earth’s 
surface. During the first three 
years of the so-called “space age,” 
some three dozen space vehicles 
were successfully launched—ap- 
proximately one a month. 

In the future, the rate of launch- 
ing will increase rapidly. Not only 

Continued on page 58 





Clause 


ica, covering his own automobile 
but extending coverage to opera- 
tion by him of a vehicle other 
than his own. 

This action was started by way 
of a declaratory judgment to de- 
termine whether Metropolitan’s 
policy covered Acerra. 

Mrs. Calandriello and her hus- 
band were sole stockholders in 
Seacoast Liquor Distributors, Inc., 
a wholesale beer distributor. As 
part of its sales-promotion pro- 
gram, Seacoast regularly had its 

Continued on page 68 
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Teaching 


Delegation 


The "Old Man" at the branch plant 
has orders to expand his organization 
and complete a big contract at the 
same time. He calls in his three de- 
partment heads. "You have authority to 
act. You will, in turn, have to delegate 
much of your work to key men in your 
departments, and so on down the line— 
in this way, we hope decisions can be 
made at the lowest level where facts 
are best known." 





Each of the three is afraid to dele- 
gate his authority in turn. "Breaking the 
Delegation Barrier" is the 30-minute 
filmed story of facing those fears. 

Gordon (at drafting board) is the 
talented head of engineering design 
who works extra long hours because he 
would not give Dick, his assistant, the 
work. Finally, Gordon realizes, "I 
can't do all these designs myself—so 
I'm going to have to learn to work 
through people." 


Fisk, the comptroller (at left), dele- 
gates his authority to Brad (at right) 
but "rakes Brad over the coals” on his 
first mistake. Brad then does nothing 
without “checking first’ with Fisk. This 
slows operations, until Fisk learns that 
“raking people over the coals" can ruin 
delegation by making helpers fearful 

* about accepting authority. 

Pete, the third department head, is 
afraid he has delegated too much to 
his assistant, Sam, who looks as if he 
might take Pete's job. Pete “pulls the 
reins" on Sam—and they almost lose a 
vital part of the contract. The "Old 
Man" tells Pete, "You give a man some 
power—true—he becomes a threat—but 
he's got some power to do a job with, 
too. You are, to some degree, a threat 











to me—but that didn't stop me from 
giving you authority.” 


“Breaking the Delegation Barrier’ is 
designed as a training aid to help 
supervisors overcome their fear of dele- 
gating authority and responsibility to 
their subordinates. It is produced by 
Roundtable Productions. 


For further information Circle 80 on p. 77 
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Conn. Plans for Over 


(Editor’s note: Last month the 
insurance companies of Connecti- 
cut presented to the insurance com- 
mittee of the state legislature bills 
to enable them to write a major 
medical plan for people over 65. 
William N. Berry, vice president 
of Travelers, made the statement 
on behalf of the companies sponsor- 
ing the bill. Here we present ez- 
cerpts from his presentation, giv- 
ing the major provisions of this 
significant plan.) 


HIS bill would authorize any 
insurance company, domestic or 
foreign, which writes health insur- 


ance in Connecticut to join with 
other companies in developing and 
offering to Connecticut’s senior 


65's 


citizens comprehensive health in- 
surance coverage against major 
financial loss. 

There are many forms of health 
insurance coverage now available 
to those who are 65 years of age or 
older. An increasing number of em- 
ployers in Connecticut are continu- 
ing group health coverage on their 
employees after they retire. More 
than two dozen insurance compa- 
nies which do business in this state 
are offering individual health poli- 
cies on an original issue basis to 





Rise Proposed in 


Canadian Mortgage Limits 


UMEROUS amendments to 

the Canadian federal insur- 
ance acts are before the Canadian 
Senate. Of chief interest to in- 
surance companies is a widening 
of their investment powers. Here 
are some of the major changes 
proposed. 
Higher limits for mortgages. 
One of the proposed amendments 
would permit federally registered 
companies to raise their invest- 
ment in a mortgage from the 
present 60 per cent to two-thirds 
of the value of the real estate. 
The general trend has been toward 
higher limits for mortgage in- 
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vestments and the cumpanies have 
been at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with investors not subject 
to the 60 per cent limit. When 
the covenant is of exceptional 
strength, the ability of a lender 
to make a slightly larger loan 
may often result in his obtaining 
the business. Moreover, the ex- 
perience of investors using a 
limit higher than 60 per cent— 
and the experience of life com- 
panies with higher limits under 
the National Housing Act mort- 
gages— has been satisfactory. 

Income - producing real _ estate. 
Another amendment would permit 


an insurance company to invest 
up to 10 per cent of its total 
assets in real estate for the pro- 
duction of income. The present 
maximum is 5 per cent. This 
is now a seasoned and successful 
form of investment. The proposed 
relaxation would appear to recog- 
nize this favorable experience. 
In addition, at present a com- 
pany may put only one-half of 
one per cent of its ledger assets 
in any one parcel of income-pro- 
ducing real estate. It is now 
proposed to increase this to one 
per cent of its total assets. The 
existing law is quite restrictive 
for many companies. For example, 
a company with say $60 million 
of assets has been unable to 
invest more than $300,000 in any 
given real estate transaction. 
Variable annuities. Canada’s 
insurance acts now provide that 
a life company may issue annuities 
of all kinds and insurance pro- 
viding for the establishment of 
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senior citizens. Senior citizens can 
also buy original coverage from 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. We 
believe that well over two-thirds 
of the 240 thousand people in Con- 
necticut who are 65 or older now 
have some form of health insurance 
protection. 

However, individuals over 65 
cannot generally buy the newer 
major medical coverage which 
gives protection against catas- 
trophic costs. The health insur- 

Continued on page 64 





accumulation funds. This has 
been held to confer the power to 
issue variable annuities but not 
the power to back them up with 
common stocks beyond the present 
15 per cent limit in the Act. 
Under the proposed Canadian 
amendment, if a life company 
issues policies providing for vari- 
able benefits, it would be required 
to establish a separate fund with 
separate assets. 

The assets of the separate fund 
would be available only for the 
purposes of such fund. For this 
fund the company would have 
freedom to invest in common 
shares and income real estate 
beyond the limits provided in 
respect of other policies. For ex- 
ample, a company could invest 
all the fund’s assets in common 
stocks or in real estate but it 
would have to meet the qualita- 
tive provisions for life insurance 
investments generally, e.g., the 

Continued on page 88 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Women’s Gain in Longevity 
Tied to Shift in Medical Care 


World wide figures indicate women live longer than 
men, but we still wonder why.—By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


HY do women live longer 

than men? Continuing re- 
search on this point has produced 
no decisive answer yet. But some 
researchers are reaching some in- 
triguing conclusions. 

One such study suggests that 
women conceivably have a greater 
constitutional resistance to the de- 
generative diseases. Women’s in- 
creasing longevity since 1900, then, 
would be a natural result of the 
transition from the era when in- 
fectious diseases were still the 
main causes of death to today when 
the degenerative diseases have 
moved to the top of the list. 

Recently study has been conduct- 
ed among Roman Catholic religious 
orders by the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Sciences of the 
University of North Carolina. The 
problem the research sought to 
answer was this: Would length of 
life be approximately the same if 
men and women followed similar 
life regimes? Dr. Rupert B. Vance 
and Rev. Francis C. Madigan, S.J., 
studied the mortality records of 
certain American Catholic religious 
orders engaged in similar work and 
following similar modes of life. Re- 
sults were based on records of 
more than 50,000 members of wo- 
men’s communities, and 16,000 
teaching brothers. 

The researchers reported that 
the sisters had a 10 per cent ad- 
vantage over their male counter- 


parts in life expectancy. This is 
identical with the advantage of the 
general white female population in 
the United States. Hence the con- 
clusion is that biological factors 
contribute to women’s longer life 
—not social influences, and not 
“stress.” 


Marked Drop 


Both sexes have experienced a 
marked reduction in mortality since 
the turn of the century. But the 
improvement has been greater for 
females than for males. Here are 
a few figures compiled by Metro- 
politan Life on the expectation of 
life at birth: United States, white, 
1955, male expectation of life 67 
years, female 73.6 years; Canada 
1955, male 67.6, female 73.0; Mex- 
ico, 1949-51, male 46.7, female 49.9; 
Argentina 1947, male 56.9, female 
61.4; Brazil 1949-51, male 49.8, fe- 
male 56.0. 

Europe. England and Wales 
1956, male 67.8, female 73.3; 
France 1954-55, male 65.1, female 
71.4; Germany West 1949-51, male 
64.6, female 68.5; Germany East 
1952-53, male 65.1, female 69.1; 
Netherlands 1953-55, male 71.0, fe- 
male 73.9; Belgium 1946-49, male 
62.0, female 67.3; Sweden 1951-55, 
male 70.5, female 73.4; Switzer- 
land 1948-53, male 66.4, female 
70.9; Russia 1954-55, male 61, fe- 

Continued on page 88 
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Field Opens for Export Credit 


Drive to provide credit coverage on U. S. exports brings 


plan from Eximbank to "reinsure" policies by any carrier. 


NY U. S. carrier can now issue 
comprehensive export credit 
insurance as part of the nation’s 
drive to increase exports. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank announced late 
in March that it would guarantee 
the political risks on this type of 
protection for policies issued by 
any licensed private insurance com- 
pany. 

Last May when the government 
started to encourage exports as a 
means of bringing our interna- 
tional financial transactions into 
better balance, the Eximbank be- 


gan issuing guarantees on the po- 
litical risks of short and medium 
term financing for exports. These 
guarantees were handled through 
banks and insurance offices as 
agents for the Eximbank (see THE 
SPECTATOR, June, 1960). 

Under this arrangement, the ex- 
porter paid a premium based on 
number and value of his shipments. 
Then if political actions stopped 
payment from the overseas buyer, 
the U. S. exporter would receive 
from Eximbank 90 per cent of the 
value of shipment. 


The exporter could, at the same 
time, insure the commercial credit 
risks with a private carrier. This 
would be similar to credit insur- 
ance on transactions within this 
country: the exporter would file a 
claim if the overseas buyer went 
bankrupt or had other financial 
problems. 

Actually this system limited ex- 
port credit insurance to a very 
small fraction of the U. S. exports 
which might be covered. Out of 
$19.6 billion in non-military ex- 
ports last year, only exports valued 





Growing Use of Seat Belts 


Surveys indicate auto seat belts are gaining wider acceptance 


because they do actually save lives in highway accidents 


ASHION note for 1962: auto 
seat belts are coming back into 
style. 

It’s been six years now since 
there began a surge of interest in 
auto seat belts as an important 
safety feature for all auto drivers. 
Researchers confirmed the value of 
these belts in reducing serious in- 
juries in auto accidents. Insurance 
carriers endorsed the belts, and 
some carriers even offered premium 
discounts if the belts were installed 
in the insured’s car. 

But then interest in the belts de- 
clined. Belt manufacturers report- 
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ed no great rush for their products. 
The subject dropped out of the 
news columns, although behind the 
scenes careful researchers were 
patiently compiling more data to 
convince people of the value of 
these belts. 

Their patience has paid off. 
Within recent months the belts 
have moved back into the news. 
One significant announcement was 
that some auto manufacturers 
would put in seat belt holders, at- 
tached to the car’s frame, as stand- 
ard equipment in some 1962 models. 

This beats part of the cost prob- 


lem on auto seat belts. The earlier 
purchasers had to pay not only for 
the belt itself but also for the ex- 
pense of attaching the belt to the 
auto frame or floor. With holders 
already fixed to car frames by the 
manufacturer, purchasers will have 
to pay for only the belt itself. 

At the same time, announce- 
ments of statistics on lives saved 
by seat belts during the last five 
years have also made news. One 
such report appeared in the Janu- 
ary 1961 issue of America Fore’s 
Bulletin for employees. 

In 1955 the company began a 
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at $200 million carried commercial 
credit insurance. The Eximbank 
announced in THE SPECTATOR (Jan- 
uary, 1961) that it issued last year 
162 guarantees covering an antici- 
pated volume of exports worth 
$119.4 million. 

Of course only an estimated 25 
per cent of all U. S. exports would 
need credit insurance, the other 75 
per cent being financed without any 
risk or being shipments to overseas 
subsidiaries by parent companies. 
Thus, however, we do have close 

Continued on page 62 





program to encourage the use of 
belts in all company cars and pri- 
vate cars used on company busi- 
ness. Since then the company has 
had one death to record—a field- 
man was killed in Illinois in 1959. 
At the time of the fatal accident, 
the victim was sitting on his seat 
belt. Prior to 1955 the company 
had an average of 1.5 fieldmen 
killed each year in auto accidents. 


The Bulletin’s article concludes: 
“What it all boils down to is 
this: Though we have had increases 
in fleet size, total mileage and ac- 
cident frequency, the number of 
disabling injuries and automobile 
fatalities experienced through the 
America Fore fleet is far less today 
Continued on page 72 
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Insurance Building Facts 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. Premier 
Leslie Frost officially opened the 
20-story Prudential building on 
February 2. The $12 million build- 
ing will serve as head office for Pru- 
dential operations in Canada. One 
wall of the lobby is surfaced in 
marble cut from the Rock of Gibral- 
tar, Prudential’s trademark. This 
is the first time that Gibraltar stone 
has been polished into a marble 
and used for wall surfacing. 

HARLEYSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Harleysville Insurance Companies 
have announced plans for a $1,100,- 
000 building program to double the 
firm’s home office facilities. Project 
will add 50,000 sq. ft. to the present 
office. Two-story addition will be 
located to the rear of the present 
structure and will be connected to 
it by a glass-enclosed corridor. Ex- 
terior will be red brick with gray- 
white limestone trim and coping. 
Architect: Vincent G. Kling, Phila- 
delphia. General contractor: Turn- 
er Construction Company, New 
York. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Farmers’ Mutual has taken over the 
historic ““Black Bear” tavern prop- 
erty for its home offices. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. Balti- 
more Life has moved into its new 
home office building in Mt. Royal 
Plaza, a midtown redevelopment 
area. Building has a _ reinforced 
concrete foundation, structural 
steel framework, and cellular steel 
floors. Outside is faced with lime- 
stone and granite panels for accent 





Dallas, Texas. Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
now occupies its new three-story, 20,000- 
sq.-ft. building erected for its Southwestern 
Department. The $300,000 structure houses 
the enlarged staff of 72, serving Louisiana 
and Texas. 


at ground level. Architect: Fisher, 
Nes, Campbell & Associates. Build- 
er: Consolidated Engineering Com- 
pany. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. Mary- 
land Life recently completed a 
$250,000 renovation of its home 
office building. A modern facade 
of ornamental precast concrete 
block was erected. An all-glass en- 
trance with gold anodized alumi- 
num trim sets off the redecorated 
foyer. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN. Fi- 
delity Life & Income will erect a 
modern, three-level office building 
for executive offices and data proc- 
essing machines. Other home office 
operations will continue at the pres- 
ent leased quarters. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Continental- 
National Group is now issuing a 
monthly Junior Engineers Club 

Continued on page 87 
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Package of 
PROFITS for Agents 


One thing is certain. You sell more insurance, make more profits, when you sell a 
package policy. It’s better for the insured because the coverage is more comprehensive. 
It’s better for the agent because the premium is larger. It’s more convenient for every- 
one .. . because there is one policy, one payment and one agent. 


The latest in The Employers’ Multi-Peril Policy Program is the new Motel Policy. 
It’s tailor-made to fit the needs of one of today’s fastest growing industries. 


Complete sales aids are available, too. Our new Motel Profit Maker Kit helps you 
sell from time of initial contact right through policy delivery. Ask your Employers’ field- 
man for details on the new Profit Maker Kit. Start today to sell the Multi-Peril way. 


me HI Mployers’ Group 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES rou I ce 


110 MILK STREET : Insurance AGENT 
BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS Pe doer) FE 
Reg US Pat On 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. ¢ The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. 
American Employers’ Insurance Co. « The Northern Assurance Co. of America 


The Employers’ Life insurance Company of America 
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COVERAGES AND FORMS 


For Added Service, Explain 


Malpractice Policy to Doctors 


Insurance analyst finds few physicians and surgeons 
understand points covered in professional contracts 


CERTAIN bank with interna- 
tional connections makes a 
practice of arranging group meet- 
ings of professional men, provid- 
ing speakers from practically 
every field of activity. An insur- 
ance analyst was asked to ad- 
dress one group of approximately 
150 physicians and surgeons. Be- 
ing assigned one and one-half 
hours of a three-hour session, the 
insurance man allocated five min- 
utes to malpractice coverage, sure 
that his audience was well aware 
of all the details of this phase. 
He opened his remarks with the 
statement that, as in every field, 
business activities create expos- 
ures that are not covered by either 
personal or individual profession- 
al policies. So partnership insur- 
ance was needed if two physicians 
combined to operate a small clinic 
or a limited operation X-ray de- 
partment, outside of their private 
practice. Of the 150 attending, 14 
announced they were engaged in 
such business activities and with- 
out the benefit of insurance. Also 
only three there knew that their 
own county society maintained 
“pilot” committees that visited 
patients who were about to present 
a malpractice claim against a 
member of the society. They were 
unaware of the suits that were 
prevented by the activities of this 
“pilot” committee, of claims that 
never reached the litigation stage 
because of their efforts. 


Endorsements Explained 


The analyst read a few of the 
physicians’ services that required 
special endorsements, and for 
which a charge would be made. 
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The chairman then called for an 
intermission so that the doctors 
could make notes to determine, 
at a later date, if their policy 
covered them. 

At the end of the one and one- 
half hours, the insurance man was 
still on the subject of insurance 
and malpractice claims. The sur- 
geon who was to follow on the 
lecture stand asked that the in- 
surance discussion be continued, 
stating that he would offer his 
lecture at a later date. The mal- 
practice explanations extended over 
a period of two and a half hours. 

The failure of doctors to under- 
stand their coverages suggests 
that agents and brokers could 
give more time to the malpractice 
forms. This could be a valuable 
service to their doctor clients. 

Another surprising fact brought 
out in connection with this policy 
was that no claim can be settled 
without the approval of the phy- 
sician against whom the charge 
of malpractice was brought. With- 
out this provision, great damage 
might be done to the physician’s 
professional reputation if an un- 
warranted claim payment were 
made by the company. 


PHYSICIANS’, SURGEONS’ AND 
DENTISTS’ PROFESSIONAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Q. What companies write these 

policies? 

A. Casualty companies. 

Q. How are they written? 

A. As separate policies, though 
in many areas a master policy 
is issued to the medical society, 
certificates being furnished to the 
members. 


Coverage 


Q. What do these forms provide? 

A. Under Coverage A, these 
policies are designed to cover 
bodily injury claims arising out 
of malpractice, error or mistake 
in rendering or failure to render 
professional services in the prac- 
tice of the insured’s profession. 

Coverage B affords partnership 
protection, covers the professional 
acts or omissions of any person 
for whose action the insured may 
be legally liable. 

There are a few specific fields 
which the basic policy is not de- 
signed to cover. These activities 
require separate endorsements, 
generally at an additional pre- 
mium. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions in 

these policies? 

A. There is no 

against: 

(a) Injury arising out of the 
performance of a criminal act or 
caused by a person under the in- 
fluence of narcotics or intoxicants. 

(b) Liability assumed under any 
contract or agreement, or treat- 
ments guaranteed as to results. 

(c) Use of X-ray equipment 
for therapeutic treatment. 

(d) The liability of an insured 
acting as proprietor, superinten- 
dent or executive of any hospital, 
sanitarium, laboratory, business 
or clinic with bed and _ board 
facilities. 

Coverage B (Partnership) does 
not afford coverage A to any mem- 
ber of the partnership. Each in- 
dividual member must carry his 
own professional liability policies. 

Continued on page 50 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 49 


The standard Nuclear Energy 
exclusion is found in all profes- 
sional liability policies. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates? 

A. The rates vary according to 
territory. New York and Califor- 
nia are divided into three rating 
areas. New Jersey has two divi- 
sions. Elsewhere each state has 
its own rate. The rate for the 
individual physician varies _ be- 
tween $25—base limits—in the 
states of Delaware and Vermont, 
to $113 for two areas in Califor- 
nia. Then there are additional 
charges for activities and prac- 
tices which are not usual to the 
services rendered by the average 
physician. 

Base limits of liability are 
$5,000 per claim with a $15,000 


aggregate for all claims arising 
throughout the policy year. For 
coverage A these limits apply 
separately for each individual 
insured. Under B the inclusion of 
more than one insured does not 
increase these limits. 


Separate Limits Table 


The professional liability ex- 
cess limit tables indicate higher 
than usual charges for increased 
limits. For $50,000 and $150,000 
protection, the additional charge 
is 89 per cent. Table B for Own- 
ers, Landlords and Tenants insur- 
ance carries an increase of 49 
per cent for this same protection. 
Table A additional charge is 76 
per cent. The professional liabil- 
ity increase for $100,000 and 
$300,000 protection is 106 per 
cent for table B. On O. L. T., the 
charge is 54 per cent; table A— 
88 per cent. 

Few physicians or surgeons 
have complete understanding or 
knowledge of the protection of- 
fered under their professional 
liability policy. They know less 
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all find the going easier with Hanover. . 


. all benefit from a widely ex- 


perienced field staff, skilled underwriting and smooth loss procedures. 
Contact the office nearest you, or write . 
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about its limitations. In many 
areas the insurance is sold as a 
group policy with certificates is- 
sued to individual members of 
the medical society, perhaps 
through one agent or broker whom 
they seldom, if ever, see. 


Extra Premium Coverages 


The manual lists many services 
which may result in a malpractice 
claim, for which an additional 
charge is made if coverage is to 
be provided. Some of these are: 
shock therapy by employed physi- 
cians or surgeons, or by the in- 
sured doctor; X-ray therapy; em- 
ployed technicians; radium, labora- 
tory or pathological. 

Of course, the particular policy 
exclusion will be deleted by at- 
tachment of the specific endorse- 
ment. 

Dentists may also need protec- 
tion that is not found in the basic 
policy; i. e. coverage on employed 
dentists, use of X-ray for therapy. 
The partnership coverage may 
also be needed by the dentists who 
combine their activities with other 
dentists. 

Very substantial reductions in 
rates are granted for doctors and 
dentists who are in active mili- 
tary service. 


Occurrence Coverage 


The doctors’ and dentists’ pro- 
fessional insurance is written on 
an occurence rather than an ac- 
cident basis. While the term bodily 
injury has been used in describing 
the nature of the claim, the policy 
also insures against mental an- 
quish claims. 

No time limit is set on the ap- 
pearance or discovery of any in- 
jury. Because of the nature of 
these insurance forms, the usual 
coverage to defray expenses of 
immediate medical and surgical 
relief are omitted. @ 


Reprints Available 


Reprints of this article are 
available from THE SPECTATOR. 
Price is 15 cents each with a mini- 
mum order of 10 copies. For more 
information, write to Reprint Edi- 
tor, THE SPECTATOR, Chestnut 
& 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, 
Pa. 
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Continental Meets Growing Student 
Coverage Needs, Uns Broker's Sales! 





NEW TEACHER'S KIT 
VALUABLE SALES TOOL 


Now Continental Casualty offers 
you several Student Accident In- 
surance Plans loaded with benefits 
that are bound to appeal to schools 
in your town. And, with the rapidly 
growing school population, student 
coverage can mean sizeable profits. 
The exclusive Continental 
‘*Teacher’s Kit’’ that goes with 
every plan minimizes the red tape 
and problems connected with ad- 
ministering this kind of insurance. 
Every home room teacher gets a 
kit which makes it easy for her to 
handle the necessary details. 


Accident Insurance for Students is 
just one of a long line of easily sal- 
able Continental Casualty policies. 
Watch this page every month for 
news about other profit-makers. 


FOR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S STUDENT POLICIES, SEE 
YOUR NEAREST CONTINENTAL AGENT OR BRANCH REPRE- 
SENTATIVE—OR FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. S-4 


Continental Casualty Co. 
Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


[] Please send full details on your Accident insurance for Students. 
[] | am interested in an agency or brokerage appointment. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Member of the 


Continental-National Group NAME 





Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 


ADDRESS 
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INTRODUCING... 
AITNA 

MARINE 
MAGIC 


Here’s how to pull dollars out of the hat — and put them into your pocket. Make May and 
June your Actna marine magic months. Prospects everywhere — Laundries and Dry Cleaners, 
Deferred Payment Merchandise, Yachts, Outboard Motors and Boats — to name a few. Don’t 
miss your share of this business that so often leads to other good business. Your A®tna fieldman 
can help you perform some marine magic. Ask him for A¢tna’s new kit full of sales aids. 


ALTNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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INVESTMENTS 


For Safety, Watch Figures 


—And Your Emotions 


Statistics and psychological factors influence many 


investment decisions. .. . By Ervin L. Hall, partner, 


Davis & Hall, Investment Management 


HERE are many things an in- 
W casa must consider before he 
puts his money to work. Of course, 
in a good bull market most anyone 
can buy stocks on tips and hunches, 
which are usually available for the 
asking. But this method requires 
little thought and nearly always 
produces disappointing results. It 
can hardly be considered investing. 
So when we get down to the hard 
facts of profitably investing our 
surplus, we need more than just 
conversation or the popular theory 
of the moment. 

Among the many factors that 
may influence your decision, the 
two that come closest to being all 
inclusive are statistics and psychol- 
ogy. Admittedly this may be an 
oversimplification, but consider for 
a moment the wide field these two 
generalities cover. 

Statistics give you the  back- 
ground information you must have 
to develop a sound judgment. Prac- 
tically all methods of market judg- 
ment are statistical, including 
breadth of market studies, odd lot 
trends, the Dow Theory, volume in- 
dicators and the flow of money, to 
name a few. 

But after you have considered 
the statistics, you still have the 
psychological tempo of the times 
with which to contend. A strong, 
logical, well constructed statistical 
base can seem positively obsolete 
during periods of emotional excite- 
ment. We have all known times of 
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extreme optimism when the future 
looked so rosy that to question the 
popular belief was unthinkable. At 
other times no amount of logical 
conversation or financial facts will 
penetrate the gloom surrounding a 
period of public depression. 

Psychology is a powerful force 
and can upset the best laid statisti- 
cal plans. In fact public emotion 
is the most unstable variable in 
any of our investment equations. 
It cannot be tied down, confined 
within limits or assigned any given 
value. But it must be reckoned 
with if we are to derive a continu- 
ing success with our investment 
program. 

Right here someone will say that 
management is another important 
factor to be considered. True 





"This isn't a department store. You can't 
return a policy because it doesn't fit." 


enough, but the past record of 
management will show up in the 
tatistical Even a new 
management has a history from 
which potential possibilities can be 
gleaned. Assuming the past record 
warrants confidence, full recogni- 
tion of those possibilities may be 
psychological 


reports. 


prevented by the 
climate of the moment. 

Excellent men have taken over 
the leadership of a company with 
little or no change in investor in- 
terest. Conversely a transfer from 
one company to another during an 
optimistic period may add invest- 
ment value immediately. The shift 
from executive vice-president of 
Raytheon to president of Interna- 
tional Telephone by Harold S. 
Geneen is an example. When he 
made the change in June 1959, in- 
vestment confidence was high and 
the psychological effect of the 
change was immediately reflected 
in the stock of International Tele- 
phone. 


Evidence Not Good 


To apply these thoughts of the 
statistical and psychological ap- 
proach to present investment plan- 
ning, let’s look at things today. 
We have had a deteriorating situa- 
tion in the cyclical industries for 
many months. The statistics com- 
ing through on production, unem- 
ployment, inventories and new or- 
ders have not been good. In many 
industries the statistical evidence 
has been insufficient to support an 
optimistic view of the future. 

Despite this adverse statistical 
evidence, the demand for common 
stocks since last October has _ be- 
come steadily more insistent. The 
psychological reasons are not hard 
to find. For one the “do some- 
thing’ attitude in Washington, 
with its budget breaking overtones, 
has injected an optimistic note. For 
another, many investors are con- 
vinced that business is going to re- 
vive shortly. Add to this the stimu- 
lant of government spending for 
relief, rehabilitation and recovery, 
and the future takes on a rosy 
glow. 

So the attitude of many is why 
worry about the present. That is 
water over the dam, it is the future 

Continued on page 54 
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INVESTMENTS 


Continued from page 53 


in which we are interested. Such 
thoughts are natural enough for 
we are always: interested in the 
future. Otherwise we could never 
plan our long term investments. 


But we can discount the rosy 
future too much. In fact so much 
so that at times statistical evidence 
is given little weight. Statistics 
are not glamorous. They can annoy 
by peinting out pitfalls we some- 
timés would rather not see. Today 
the’ emotional, not the statistical, 
approach to value appears to be 
gaining momentum. It will be 
helped along if more money is in- 
jected into the economy and if little 
thought is given to balancing the 
Federal Budget. Such trends 
would indicate a further erosion 
in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 


Increases Assumed 


With that thought gaining ad- 
herents, common stocks are being 
bought as a hedge on the assump- 
tion that they will increase in 
value. There may be some merit 
to such thinking but it can be car- 
ried to extremes. 

Suppose we look at a few ex- 
amples where the stocks concerned 
are sharing in the glowing enthus- 
iasm for the future. The examples 
are not unusual for there are many 
similar ones. Actually, almost every 
day some stock is passing the sta- 
tistical frontier and pressing for- 
ward on the psychological front of 
an endless growth trend. 

Western Publishing Company 
will serve for one. This company 
has been in business since 1907. Its 
sales have steadily increased and 
its earning power has been impres- 
sive. Sales in the past ten years 
have tripled and earnings have 
gone from $1.09 a share in 1950 to 
an estimated $2.08 in 1960. 

The company has demonstrated 
competence in its field. Manage- 
ment is aggressive with both man- 
agement and employees vitally in- 
terested in the success of the com- 
pany through a liberal profit shar- 
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ing plan. So far the statistical 
analysis is gratifying. The ques- 
tion is how much is this company 
worth to you as an investor. 

At a price of $80 a share you 
have a ratio of 40 times 1960 earn- 
ings. But such high ratios are not 
uncommon today. The _ income, 
based on a 35 per cent payout— 
a fairly well established pattern— 
is 72 cents a share or a little over 
1 per cent. This low income return 
is also not unusual today. On these 
figures a price of 80 doesn’t make 
much sense but let’s look at the 
long range future. 

If earnings grow steadily as in 
the past, earnings of perhaps $4.50 
might be realized in ten years. If 
dividend payout remains around 35 
per cent you might get a $1.60 
dividend. During these ten years 
you will have received no worth- 
while income but the statistical 
value of your investment will have 
improved. The price of 80 for ex- 
ample instead of being 40 times 
earnings will be only 18 times in 
1970. 

There are two ways we can bene- 
fit from our investments: from in- 
come or from capital appreciation. 
Western Publishing obviously is 
not going to give you much income 
so your benefit must come from 
capital appreciation. For you to 
obtain capital appreciation, other 
investors must also be willing to 
constantly discount the future. 
This means a willingness to pay a 
high price for current earnings 
year by year. Will they do it and 
if so why? 


Growth Emphasized 


The root cause of the willing- 
ness of investors to override sta- 
tistical evidence and pay premiums 
on the future is the emphasis 
placed on growth. Everyone, even 
the Government, is talking growth 
and more growth. So long as this 
type thinking lasts, some investors 
may be willing to discount the 
future in terms of 40 or more times 
current earnings. 

We all know, however, that busi- 
ness growth does not progress in a 
straight line. Optimism does not 
hold sway indefinitely. Some in- 
vestors may think they can guess 
the start of the return swing of 


the pendulum so you might have a 
capital appreciation even at 40 
times earnings for Western Pub- 
lishing. But at such a price dan- 
ger exists; the psychology of 
growth at any price can change un- 
comfortably fast. 


Fattening on Metrecal 


Another stock that has attracted 
attention along growth lines is 
Mead Johnson. Here we have a 
different situation which receives 
some statistical support. Mead 
Johnson has been for many years 
a well regarded ethical house, its 
name widely known and respected. 
Growth prior to 1959 was steady. 
The stock advanced within reason- 
able statistical limits for a drug 
stock. Then along came Metrecal, 
the balanced diet, that filled a need 
in a weight conscious nation. 

The product was an immediate 
success, much more so in fact than 
management anticipated. Earnings 
began to rise at a rapid rate. The 
stock of the company was promptly 
labeled a growth stock with tre- 
mendous potentials. The potential 
was good and still is, up to a point. 

First let’s consider Mead John- 
son as two separate units, for 
Metrecal is different from other 
company products. The drug unit 
is likely to grow with its ups and 
downs as in the past. Today qual- 
ity drug stocks are selling about 
30 times earnings. Mead Johnson 
is earning around $8 a share. Half 
of this comes from the drug unit 
which at 30 times $4 gives a value 
of $120. The other half comes 
from Metrecal. Here there is a 
much higher degree of risk. 

Metrecal is a single product in 
the diet field when there is heavy 
and increasing competition. Mead 
Johnson will strive to maintain its 
leadership but at best the risk on 
one product, which may possibly be 
a temporary fad, is high. Realizing 
the risk involved, we could capital- 
ize the $4 of earnings from Metre- 
cal at 12 and get an additional 
value of $48 a share. So for the 
two divisions of Mead Johnson we 
have a realistic price of 168. 

The current price of Mead John- 
son—around $175—is not as far 
out of line as the $80 price of 
Western Publishing but statistical- 
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ly it leaves room for thought. If 
earnings from Metrecal waver, the 
hopes for the future will be 
dimmed. The drug line, even with 
exceptional new products, will not 
support a $180 price. Psychologi- 
cally the steady rise in the price of 
Mead Johnson has been based on 
Metrecal. Any loss of earnings by 
the Metrecal unit would quickly 
change the present optimistic 
outlook. 

These thoughts, on the effect of 
emotional or psychological reac- 
tions, are offered to stimulate 
thinking. With active markets and 
budding optimism the time to think 
is before the discounting of values 
is carried to extremes. 


Boom Coming? 


All securities are not being 
bought, as yet, on the great expec- 
tations of the future. But the 
economy has a habit of righting 
itself just about the time emer- 
gency action taken by the govern- 
ment is becoming effective. If that 
combination materializes — which 
many investors expect—we could 
have a boom. Under such condi- 
tions common stocks are likely to 
continue to attract attention, at- 
tention centered in hoped-for price 
appreciation rather than true value. 

Right here is where the investor 
will need emotional control. There 
will probably be more talk of the 
erosion in “the purchasing power 
of the dollar.” More talk of creep- 
ing inflation. More talk of com- 
mon stocks being the natural hedge 
against inflation. The result may 
be many stocks besides Mead John- 
son and Western Publishing selling 
on future hopes that may not ma- 
terialize. 

In considering your investment 
moves, it would be well to keep 
both the statistical and psychologi- 
cal factors in proper perspective. 
In time the psychological factor 
will become increasingly more 
dominant and the statistical evi- 
dence harder to justify. To be part 
of a popular delusion and still come 
through it with an unbattered in- 
vestment portfolio will not be easy, 
but if you do, you will have proven 
you have emotional control, a valu- 
able investment asset. @ 

—Written March 14, 1961. 
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Aerial view of Roanoke, a modern progres- 


sive city which looks to the future and 
plans for it. 


Roanoke, Star City of the South- 
Home of Shenandoah Life 


Roanoke is a city where a year-round program to 
stress the importance of the American Way of Life 
was first developed. This program, now being copied 


widely by other cities as “The Roanoke Plan” has 


been cited for its excellence by Freedom Foundation. 


>Home Office of Shen- 
andoah Life in Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


Your opportunities are bigger at Shenandoah Life — a 
company. which maintains branch offices in 12 states and 
the District of Columbia a company which has a 
proven planned program for solid growth and develop 
ment; one with which you can increase your earning 
power easier and faster. 

Special agency opportunities in Kentucky, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 


For full information write ... 
James. L. Whitt, C. L.-U. 
Director of Agencies 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office  ¢ Roanoke, Virginia 
A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By and Operated For Its Policyholder 





Latino... 


The Editor Answers 


North Carolina Group 


Editor: 

In your November, 1960, issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, I have found the 
information extremely helpful to 
us here in North Carolina. There 
is one piece of information, how- 
ever, that is not contained in this 
issue that would be of great help 
to us. You have not shown Group 
Life Insurance premiums written 
by the five leading companies. As 
far as I can find, only total Group 
Life premiums and benefits by 
states are given with no breakdown 
by companies within these states. 


Inasmuch as this breakdown by 
companies is included on almost 
every other line, I was disappointed 
that you did not give this break- 
down by Group Life Insurance. 
L. E. Werntz, Jr., CLU 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Editor Answers: 

We have discussed several times 
putting the leading companies for 
group life in that table in our No- 
vember issue. Our problem is that 
group life figures may fluctuate so 
wildly in a particular state. The 


leading company one year may be 
out entirely next year because of 
a shift of just one or two group 
life contracts. For that reason we 
have not tried to make the selec- 
tion of those companies that you 
suggest. 

In our compilation of these fig 
ures for next November, perhaps 
we may be able to include group 
life. This work is now done on the 
punch card machines so that the 
selection and calculations are much 
simpler than they were in other 
years. 


Back Stroking 
Editor: 

This reply card bound into THE 
SPECTATOR is a wonderful service 
to the industry. 

William A. Halpin 
New Rochelle, New York 


The Editor Answers: 

We don’t print all of the nice 
“thank you’s” we get on our reply 
card. But like most kittens, we 
do like to have our back stroked 
occasionally. 
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College Parents, Arise 


Editor: 

I read with. considerable interest 
your article entitled, “Parents, Get 
Ready for College,” in the Febru- 
ary, 1961, issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

Our company is interested in 
helping families pay for college 
educations through insurance and, 
therefore, any research on this sub- 
ject is also of interest to us. 

We would like to acquire a copy 
of the study referred to in your 
article if possible. 

Webb C. Evans 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Editor Answers: 

Sorry we don’t have copies of 
the original study to send out. But 
Bob Beyers, University of Michi- 
gan News Service, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., should be able to supply 
those who write to him. 


More and More "Muddle" 


Editor: 

The article in your current, Feb- 
ruary, issue, “Auto Muddle: Set 
Claim Costs,” is most significant 


as an attempt to analyze a portion 
of the claim cost of this trouble- 
some automobile insurance. 

Under the new rating and ex- 
pense program, losses will consume 
60 per cent to 65 per cent of the 
automobile premium dollar. And 
the success or failure of the insur- 
ing companies will depend more 
heavily on the loss phase of the 
business than on the production 
and operational. 

Competent studies should be 
made of average cost of physical 
damage losses by cause of loss, by 
age and sex of driver, by rating 
classification and other pertinent 
categories. And even more impor- 
tant is an accurate and detailed 
analysis of bodily injury claims. 
These studies should be made on 
the experience of the bureaus— 
composite as to all companies. In- 
dividual insurers could then gauge 
and adjust their underwriting and 
operations against industry aver- 
ages. 

The underwriting troubles in any 
line eventually right themselves. 
After the line comes out into prof 
itable operation, it is difficult to 


determine just which of the many 
things the companies did in their 
efforts to find their way out were 
effective. 

Losses need to be studied. It 
would appear that there are many 
aspects of the loss-paring that need 
to be earnestly evaluated. If a 
company’s loss department is turn- 
ing up a 10 per cent higher than 
average on claims, what can under- 
writers and managers possibly do 
to offset that factor to bring in an 
underwriting profit? 

There is some evidence that in- 
surance is moving into a new era. 
Many people think that is so. The 
example of the Life insurance com- 
panies is most encouraging. A com- 
parable job needs to be done in 
Automobile insurance. 

L. Gordon Davis 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Editor Answers: 

Another comment on the “Auto 
Muddle” is on page 40 of this issue 
in John Alan Appleman’s article. 
Possibly other readers want to com- 
ment on what continues to be a 
“muddled” situation. @ 
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remember when it comes to protecting the fruits of success, and 
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are the United States and the So- 
viet Union committed to an ac- 
celerating use of outer space, but 
many other nations in time will 
build and launch space vehicles of 
their own. 

While scientific prediction of the 
number of future launchings is 
hardly possible, hypothetical pro- 
jections can be made on the best 
available evidence. According to 
such projections, future spacecraft 
launchings are expected to reach 
the following orders of magnitude: 

By 1965: 500 to 1,000 

By 1970: 2,000 to 5,000 

By 1975: 5,000 to as many 

as 50,000 

Eventually, the sky may be as 
full of spacecraft as it is of visible 
stars. 

One large-scale hazard already 
faced by private industry is the 
risk of accidents that may occur 
in the course of manufacturing, 
testing or handling parts of mis- 
siles or spacecraft. For instance, 
rocket fuel is highly explosive and 
may cause blast or fire damage. 
Under the Atomic Energy Act, the 
Government protects its contrac- 
tors against liability arising from 
any “nuclear incident.” Attempts 
to write a similar provision into 
the Space Act has so far failed. 


Liability: How Soon? 


How soon may commercial com- 
panies be held liable for spacecraft 
accidents? How wide might their 
liability be? 

As we have seen, they can be 
held liable now for accidents that 
occur in manufacturing, testing or 
handling of rocket fuel. Further- 
more, in a few years private com- 
panies may well be building and 
operating their own space systems. 
The first commercial space systems 
will probably consist of communi- 
cation satellites. Technologically, 
satellite radio and telephone com- 
munications could become a reality, 
probably within five years and cer- 
tainly within ten. Satellite tele- 
vision may take a little longer. 
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The U. S. government has been 
encouraging this development. 
Shortly before he left office, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced that 
the government would “aggres- 
sively encourage” the private de- 
velopment and use of satellite 
communication systems. While 
President Kennedy has not yet an- 
nounced his policy on this ques- 
tion, clues can be found to the 
public attitudes of the Kennedy 
Administration. For example, the 
report of the ad hoc Committee on 
Space (the “Wiesner report”) pro- 
posed that the government estab- 
lish a special organization to direct 
federal support of private space 
activities. 


Commercial Possibilities 


A number of companies—includ- 
ing American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, International Telephone and 
Telegraph and the General Electric 
Company—have shown interest in 
commercial satellite communica- 
tions. For example, AT&T has an- 


nounced plans for using some 50 | 


satellites to relay telephone con- 


versations and television programs | 


between the United States and Eu- 


rope. It is already designing a | 
satellite, and says it could begin 
test transmissions within a year. 


The General Electric Company 


plans to use 10 relay satellites in 


conjunction with 19 ground sta- 
tions. IT&T will soon begin ex- 
perimenting with passive relay 
satellites. 

Private companies that operate 
and own space systems will expose 
themselves to a number of new in- 
surable hazards. They will run the 
risk of liability for launching-ac- 


cidents such as the many that have | 


occurred at Cape Canaveral, and 
still sometimes occur, but have 
fortunately become less frequent. 
In addition, they may be held lia- 
ble for kinds of damages other than 
personal injury and property loss 
—for example, radio interference, 
libel or slander, if they operate 
communication satellite systems. 
Liability may not be confined to 
the operating companies. Manufac- 
turers —even those that make 
minor parts—may be sued for 
damages resulting from defective 
spacecraft. The liability of a negli- 
gent manufacturer to an ultimate 
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purchaser was established nearly 
50 years ago, in the New York 
case of MacPherson v. Buick Co., 
on a finished product if its nature 
“is such that it is reasonably cer- 
tain to place life and limb in peril 
when negligently made.” The prin- 
ciple was later extended to parts 
as distinguished from assembled 
articles—an important point in 
cases involving spacecraft, which 
may comprise many thousands of 
separately manufactured compon- 
ents. Manufacturers of aircraft in 


particular have been held liable to 

their ultimate purchasers. 
Changes in the law will probably 
be demanded to broaden the scope 
of liability for spacecraft accidents 
and to provide sufficient damages. 
A wide gulf now exists between the 
risk of spacecraft disasters and the 
legal remedies available to those 
who may suffer harm. The grounds 
of spacecraft liability remain un- 
settled. Adequacy of damages is 
likely to become a problem, particu- 
Continued on page 60 
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Space Objects 
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larly when spacecraft are equipped 
with nuclear engines. 

While it is difficult to foresee 
how such cases will be handled by 
the courts, a strong argument can 
be made in favor of absolute liabil- 
ity. In actions for harm caused by 
spacecraft, negligence will probably 
be difficult to prove, since the nec- 
essary evidence may not only be 


complex and technical but may be 
known only to the government and 
protected by rules of military se- 
curity. 

In the present stage of space 
technology and _ exploration, it 
would be difficult even to specify 
the requirements of proof. For ex- 
ample, safety precautions and 
standards of prudent conduct in 
spacecraft operations can _ only 
evolve through experience. At pres- 
ent, our experience of spacecraft 
accidents is not sufficient in either 
amount or uniformity. 





from our 59th Annual Report 
to Policyholders 


Assets. . . 
Liabilities ‘ 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


. $31,658,050 
18,279,152 
13,378,898 


Above totals from Financial Statement, as of December 31, 1960, 
as reported to the Indiana Insurance Department. 


ASSETS increased by $900,092 or 2.9% over 1959. 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS increased by $493,667 


or 3.8% over 1959. 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN totaled $19,206,505 for the 
year, an increase of $839,680 or 4.6% over 1959. 


LOSSES INCURRED (including Loss Expenses) during 
1960 were $9,928,759. Ratio of incurred losses to 
earned premiums was 52.1%, as against 47.8% for 1959. 


SAVINGS of $3,045,572 were returned to our policyhold- 
ers as dividends during 1960. This total compared with 
dividend savings of $2,868,633 returned during 1959. 





Business since organization in 1902: Net premiums written, 
$25 3,647,000; net losses paid, $95,281,100; savings returned 
to policyholders as dividends, $39,854,200. 


C ruin Caalou/lfilal, 
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Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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In Anglo-American law and un- 
der the legal systems of many other 
countries, liability is imposed with- 
out fault for harm resulting from 
ultrahazardous activities. The rea- 
soning appears to be that certain 
activities should be permitted be- 
cause of their social utility, but 
only on condition that liability is 
imposed if harm results. Typical 
examples are blasting, transporting 
nitrate fertilizers and, at least un- 
til recently, flying airplanes. Simi- 
lar reasoning could well apply to 
spacecraft. 


World Action Needed 


There is not now any agreement 
governing international claims for 
personal injury or property damage 
caused by spacecraft. The U. S. 
Federal Tort Claims Act specifically 
excepts all claims arising in for- 
eign countries. Administrative set- 
tlement under the Military Claims 
Act or the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act is limited to $5,000. 

In addition, international claims 
are beset with uncertainty and con- 
fusion due to the unsatisfactory 
state of international remedies and 
the diversity of rules under the 
various municipal legal systems of 
the world. Even the grounds of 
liability would vary from one coun- 
try to another. 

Since there is no recognized in- 
ternational forum for spacecraft 
litigation, private citizens would be 
largely limited to the prosecution 
of their claims through diplomatic 
channels by their governments. 
The pitfalls awaiting a citizen of 
one country in the courts of an- 
other country can be readily im- 
agined. Arbitration and voluntary 
payment might provide relief in a 
limited number of cases only. 

Furthermore, it may sometimes 
be difficult to identify the space- 
craft that caused the damage. To 
that extent, dependable judicial 
remedies may presuppose a system 
of spacecraft identification and 
registration. 

Many other kinds of insurable 
business risks are likely to arise 
from private participation in mis- 
sile and in space activities. Those 
that have already been described 
reveal insurance opportunities 
which have been largely over- 
looked. @ 
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Export Insurance 
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to $4.5 billion in export values 
which could be protected but are 
not now covered. 

Back in the ’20’s and ’30’s, there 
was export credit insurance avail- 
able from private U. S. carriers. 
Then the drop in U. S. export vol- 
ume plus political changes in other 
countries made this line unprofit- 
able and export credit risks became 
“uninsurable.” 

But during the next three dec- 
ades, other nations developed means 
for insuring their own export fi- 
nancing. In many cases this is 
done now through their govern- 
ments—by the government’s bank 
or through a company chartered 
and partially supported by the gov- 
ernment. 


Better Terms Abroad 


These facilities in other coun- 
tries enabled their manufacturers 
to export with much better credit 
terms on small and medium ship- 
ments than U. S. exporters could 
offer. Thus U. S. manufacturers 
have been insisting for some time 
now that they cannot build up ex- 
port sales without reasonable credit 
insurance on the values at risk. 

Main drawback to the writing of 
such insurance has been the politi- 
cal uncertainties. Devaluation of 
national currency, war, confiscation, 
and similar risks over which the 
companies have no control cannot 
be underwritten by normal indem- 
nity insurance methods. The num- 
ber of exporters applying for pro- 
tection was small so that there was 
no guarantee of an adequate spread 
of risk. The risks were ‘“cata- 
strophic” since a large number of 
claims might be filed at one time 
because of a political change in one 
country. 

Therefore last May Eximbank 
moved to encourage U. S. exports 
by offering to guarantee losses 
from political risks on short and 
medium term financing. Banks 
were active in filling out and for- 
warding these political protection 
forms to the Bank for exporters. 
The one private insurance office 
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which issues export credit insur- 
ance reports business almost quad- 
rupled in 1960—from $40 to $50 
million in export value in 1959 
compared to $150 to $200 million 
for last year. 

Now the Eximbank is trying to 
“shape a plan” by which it can 
guarantee both political and com- 
mercial risks for exporters but con- 
tinue to allow private insurance 
carriers to carry the commercial 
part of the risk. The Bank officials 
have started to negotiate with cas- 
ualty insurance executives for the 
writing of this line. 


The plan will be for the pri- 
vate carrier to issue a single export 
credit insurance policy to the ex- 
porter. The commercial export 
credit risks of the policy will be 
borne by the carrier. Political risks 
under the policy will be, in effect, 
reinsured by the Eximbank. 

A different type of proposal has 
been developed during the past 
eight years by a National Coordi- 
nating Committee for the N. Y. 
Board of trade. Headed by Francis 
X. Searfuro, a banker dealing with 
export financing. NCC would have 

Continued on page 62 
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Congress pass a measure charter- 
ing an “American Export Credits 
Guaranty Corporation.” This com- 
pany would then be the “central 
office” for export credit protection, 
dealing through agents, brokers or 
other insurance carriers. AECGC 
would issue a single policy but di- 
vide the premium between commer- 
cial and political risks. The com- 
mercial risk premium would be 
handled by the company much as 
any other insurance line is handled. 

But for the political risk portion 
of the premium, AECGC would set 
up reserves for claims, deduct ad- 
ministrative costs, and give the bal- 
ance of the premium to the U. S. 
Treasury. 


Claims Procedure 


When claims come in, the ones 
caused by commercial failures 
would be paid from AECGC’s reg- 
ular funds. The claims due to po- 
litical hazards would be paid out 
from AECGC’s reserve from politi- 
cal risk premiums. When that fund 
is exhausted, AECGC would be en- 
titled to borrow from the U. S. 
Treasury only out of (1) funds 
recovered from the overseas buyer 
of the goods, and from (2) future 
political risk premiums. 

Since AECGC could be estab- 
lished by casualty insurance car- 
riers with regular rights to earn- 
ings from the commercial side of 
the coverage, it offers—its backers 
indicate—a chance to establish an 
export credit insurance office on the 
proper scale and quality to match 
similar “competing” facilities in 
other countries. It will also pro- 
vide for bringing together all of 
the experience data necessary for 
underwriting as well as extensive 
credit information on _ overseas 
buyers. 

But the AECGC plan still has to 
be presented to and passed by Con- 
gress. It is not immediately avail- 
able, using existing facilities, as 
the Eximbank’s new proposal con- 
templates. Of course the Bank’s 
plan has not yet been welcomed 
with open arms by insurance car- 
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riers. Writing in the January, 
1961, SPECTATOR, R. H. Rountree, 
chief of the Export-Import Bank’s 
economics division, commented, 
“The response of commercial banks 
(to short term financing guarantees 
of political risks) is most hearten- 
ing. But with one or two notable 
exceptions where a real effort is 
being made, the credit insurance 
industry has not yet shown as much 
interest as was hoped.” 


Another Chance 


The Eximbank’s program now is, 
in effect, to give private insurance 
carriers another chance. Confer- 
ences between Bank and insurance 
officials are being held as this arti- 
cle is being written. The question 
is whether the carriers will be will- 
ing to issue export credit policies 
with Eximbank’s guarantee on the 
political hazards while bearing the 
commercial credit risks themselves. 

In the meantime exporters have 
expressed their dissatisfactions 
with the 10-month old plan for 
short and medium term guarantees 
by the Eximbank. It is cumber- 
some getting approval on individ- 
ual cases. The Bank’s requirements 
are too rigid compared to practices 
in other countries, the exporters 
say. 

At the same time, the Kennedy 
Administration is demanding im- 
provements from the Eximbank. 
The President’s urgings were be- 
hind the Bank’s changes announced 
last month. But he has also indi- 
cated that if the changes don’t suit 
him, he will present his own pro- 
gram. 

Meanwhile, in Congress, Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson, chairman of 
the Foreign Commerce Committee, 
has announced he will introduce 
legislation on export credit insur- 
ance. “Private companies,” says 
the Senator, “do not seem to be re- 
sponding to the need of providing 
sufficient commercial risk cover- 
age.” 

Another element in the picture 
are the investors who _ provide 
funds for exports. David Rocke- 
feller, president of Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, has called on insurance 
carriers to issue more export credit 
protection. Bank officials indicate 
Mr. Rockefeller has talked to cas- 
ualty insurance executives about 
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forming a pool to issue export 
credit insurance. 

Events indicate the whole ques- 
tion has been placed squarely be- 
fore casualty insurance officials: 
how will you write export credit 
policies—with Eximbank’s reinsur- 
ance, through a federally chartered 
and supported “central office,” or 
through a pool of your own facili- 
ties? 

With the speed of today’s actions, 
it is probably too late to leisurely 
form a pool of private companies 
adequately staffed to underwrite in 








this complex line. The only alterna- 
tives left may be to choose between 
two types of government interven- 
tion: the Eximbank’s offer, or 
rushing through a Congressional 
measure to charter a central office. 
The one important need now is 
for action—to demonstrate to ex- 
porters that the insurance industry 
will try to take care of their needs 
and to the Federal government that 
the insurance industry does stand 
ready to aid our nation’s overall 

programs at home and abroad. @ 
—Bill Alrich 
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ance companies of Connecticut 
want to pool experience and under- 
writing capacities to experiment 
and develop this kind of coverage 
for older people. 


To the extent that we can suc- 
cessfully sell this coverage to indi- 
vidual older people, the State of 
Connecticut will save tax dollars. 
Many of these people, if they had 
no such insurance protection, might 
become “medically indigent” or 
totally indigent and therefore re- 
quire state help under present and 
future welfare programs. 


Voluntary Association 


If this bill becomes law, we pro- 
pose to form a voluntary unincor- 
porated association through which 
any Connecticut resident who is 65 
or older can buy this coverage for 
himself and his spouse. We pro- 
pose to operate this program so 
that any excess of premiums over 
losses, expenses and a small risk 
charge will be used for the benefit 
of the people insured. 


The reason we have to request 
a special law is simple. Fifteen 
years ago the United States Con- 
gress enacted legislation commonly 
known as the McCarran Act, or 
Public Law 15. This law says in 
effect that the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, the Clayton Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act will 
not apply to the business of insur- 
ance to the extent that the states 
regulate the activity in question. 
The bill before you regulates us in 
this area. If we did not get such 
authorization from the General 
Assembly, our proposal to join to- 
gether in joint experiment with a 
common policy and common pre- 
miums might otherwise constitute 
a violation of these federal laws. 


The plan we propose would pro- 
vide Major Medical Expense Bene- 
fits which may be complemented by 
a plan of Basic Hospital-Surgical 
Benefits. Each person joining the 
plan will select one or two levels 
of Major Medical Expense Bene- 
fits. If he does not have Basic Hos- 


pital-Surgical coverage, he may also 
secure such coverage under the 
proposed plan. 

Any resident of the state age 
65 or older may participate in the 
plan if not confined in a hospital 
or similar institution within the 
81 days immediately preceding the 
effective date. 

First the insured may buy the 
basic Hospital-Surgical Expense 
Benefits to complement the Major 
Medical coverage. This basic pol- 
icy will pay hospital room and 
board charges up to $12 per day 
for a maximum of 31 days in each 
calendar year. It will also pay up 
to $125 per calendar year for other 
hospital charges. For any surgical 
procedure, regardless of where per- 
formed, they pay the surgeon’s fee 
in accordance with a schedule with 
a maximum of $360 per calendar 
year. 

Major Medical Expense Benefits, 
which those over 65 cannot gen- 
erally buy, make up the principal 
purpose of the plan. They provide 
protection against the financial 
drain of the expense of severe ill- 
ness or injury. These major medi- 
cal expense benefits cover a broad 
range of hospital, surgical and 
medical expenses both in and out 
of hospital up to a high maximum. 

After an individual has incurred 
coverage expenses in a calendar 
year equal to his deductible, the 
plan pays a portion of the addi- 
tional covered expenses of that year 
up to $2500, with a maximum of 
$10,000 being payable under the 
high option during the lifetime of 
the individual. 

The deductible in each calendar 
year is $100, plus the amount of 
the basic Hospital-Surgical Bene- 
fits to which the policyholder is en- 
titled under the basic benefits part 
of the plan or to which he would 
be entitled if he had elected the 
basic benefits. 

For the purposes of the Major 
Medical Expense Benefits, “covered 
expenses” consist of two types: A 
and B. With respect to Type A, 
the plan pays 100 per cent of the 
first $250 of expenses incurred in a 
calendar year and 80 per cent of 
the balance. With respect to Type 
B, the plan pays 80 per cent of the 
expense incurred in the calendar 
year. 
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Type A medical expenses include 
hospital room and board charges 
up to $18 a day under the High 
Option, plus charges for ancillary 
hospital services. 

Under the High Option, Type B 
expenses include surgeon’s fees in 
accordance with a $600 schedule, 
physician’s fees for other than sur- 
gery up to $6 per day, fees of 
registered graduate nurses up to 
$18 per day. 

Under the Low Option, Type A 
and Type B expenses include the 
same kinds of expenses as under 
the High Option but to a lesser ex- 
tent. The maximum lifetime bene- 
fit is $5000 under the low option 

plan rather than the $10,000 under 
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the high option plan. 


Exclusions Noted 


The principal exclusions of the 
plan are: injuries and diseases 
covered by Workmen’s Compensa- 
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tion; care for mental and nervous 
conditions outside a hospital; den- 
tal care; expenses paid for under 
any employer plan or any govern- 
ment plan; diseases and injuries 
arising out of any war. In addi- 
tion, no benefits are payable during 
the first nine months of coverage 
for a condition for which the indi- 
vidual had medical expenses during 
the 90 days preceding the effective 
date of his coverage. 
Preliminary estimates of the 
monthly cost per individual are: 
Low Option Major Med- 
ical only $7.50 
High Option Major Med- 
ical only 
Low Option Major Med- 
ical plus Basic Hos- 
pital Surgical 
High Option Major Med- 
ical plus Basic Hos- 
pital-Surgical 17.00 
An individual’s coverage will not 
be cancelled unless the plan is dis- 
continued for all members. How- 
ever, it is not anticipated that the 
plan will be discontinued unless a 
federal or state program is enacted 
which makes continuance imprac- 
tical. In view of the experimental 
nature of the coverage the plan re- 
serves the right to modify benefit 
provisions or to revise premium 


rates. @ 
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INSURANCE INFORMATION BY STATES, 





(a) -- Official having Jurisdiction over insurance, address, title and expiration of term. 
(b) -- Bureau having supervision over Fire Insurance Ratings and address. 

(c) -- Whether or not Anti-Compact Law. 

(d) -- Whether or not valued Policy Law. 

(e) -- Whether or not Resident Agents’ Law. 

(f) -- Date of expiration of Agents’ Licenses. 


Alabama: (a) Edmon L. Rinehart, Montgomery Supt. of Ins.; Jan. 1963; Ala. Inspection & Rating Bureau; Montgomery (c) yes, (d) no, 
(e) yes, (f) Dec. 31. 

Alaska: (a) Wm. M. Scott, Juneau, Director of Insur., indefinite; (6) Pacific Fire Rating Bureau, San Francisco (c) no, (d) no, 
(e) yes, (f) June 30. 

Arizona: (a) G.A. Bushell, Phoenix, Dir. Ins. Dept. of Ariz., July 1, 1965; fo) Arizona Fire Rating Bureau, Phoenix (c) yes, 
(d) no, (e) yes, (f) Agents company March 31, Agents qualification June 30. 

Arkansas: (a) Harvey G. Combs, Little Rock, Ins. Commr., Jan. 1964; (6) Arkansas Insp. & Rating Bur., Little Rock; (c) yes, 
(d) yes, (e) yes, (f) May 30. 


California: (a) F. Britton McConnell, San Francisco, Ins. Commr., Feb. 28, 1963; (b) None, (c) yes, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) July 1. 


Colorado: (a) Sam N. Beery, Denver, Commr. of Ins. Civil Service; (6) Mountain States Inspection Bureau, Denver; (c) no, (d) no, 
(e) yes, (f) Dec. 31. 


Connecticut: (2) Alfred N. Premo, Hartford Ins. Commr., March 1, 1963; (b) N.E. Fire Insurance Rating Assoc., Boston, 
Massachusetts; (c no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) perpetual licenses. 


Delaware: (a) Harry S. Smith, Dover, Insurance Commr., January 1963; (6) Underwriters Assn. of the Middle Dept., Phila., Pa. 
(c) no, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) March 1 

Dist. of Columbia: (a) Albert F. Jordan, Washington Dept. of Ins., no limit; (6) Insurance Rating Bureau of the Dist. of Col. 
Washington, D.C. (c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) April 30. 

Florida: (a) J. Edwin Larson, Tallahassee, State Treasurer & Ins. Commr., January 1965; (6) Florida Inspection & Rating Bureau 
Jacksonville, Florida; (c) no, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) Sept. 30 annually. 


Georgia: (a) Zack D. Cravey, State Capitol Atlanta Comptroller-General and Ins. Commr., January 1963; fb) Georgia Inspection & 
Rating Bureau, Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; (c) yes, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) Last day of February. 


Hawaii: (a) Chas. H. Silva, Honolulu, Ins. Commr., State of Hawaii, lst Monday, Dec. 1962; (b) Insurance Bureau, State of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, (c) no, (2) no, (e) yes, (f) No Expiration date, but all licenses must be extended from time to time in 
order to continue to be valid. 

Idaho: (a) Leo O’Connell, Commr. of Ins., Boise; pleasure of Governor; (6) Idaho Surveying & Rating Bureau, Boise; (c) no, 
(d) no, (e) yes, (f) March 31. 

pelts fo) See S. Gerber, meg bag Dir. of Insurance. Term two years or until successor is appointed and qualified; 
(b) Co nty Inspection Bureau for Cook cote cielo only; Illinois Inspection Bureau for the entire state with the 
exception of Cook County; Factory Mutua! Rating Bureau; Farmers Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau for two farm mutual 
companies; Mill and Elevator Rating Bureau for special Mill and Elevator risks; Transportation Insurance Rating Bureau 
for Inland Marine, personal property Floater risks and Multiple Peril Policies; Inland Marine Insurance bureau for Illinois 
personal property floater risks and Inland marine coverage; ilroad Ins. Rating Bureau; Crop-Hail Ins. Actuarial Assn. ; 
(c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) Last day of February. 

Indiana: (a) Harry E. McLain, Indianapolis, Ins. Commr., January 1965; (6) Indiana Rating Bureau, Indianapolis, (c) yes, 

(d) no, (e) yes, (f) Dec. 31. 

Towa: (a) William E. Timmons, Des Moines, Commr. of Ins., (6) Iowa Inspecting Bureau, Des Moines; (c) yes, (d) no, (e) yes, 
(f) March 31. 

Kansas: (a2) Frank Sullivan, Topkea, Commr. of Ins., January 1963; (6) Kansas Inspection Bureau, 625 Polk, Topeka, Kansas; 
(c) yes, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) April 30. 

Kentucky: (a) W.T. Hockensmith; Frankfort, Commr. of Ins., will of Governor; (6) Kentucky Inspection Bureau, Louisville; 

(c) yes, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) Other than Life, Nov. 1, Life March 1, non resident Aug. 1. 


Louisiana: (a) Hon. Rufus D. Hayes, State Capitol, Baton Rouge, Ins. Commr., May 1964; (6) Fire Insurance Division Louisiana 
Insurance Rating Commission (c) yes, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) March 31. 


Maine: (2) George F. Mahoney, Augusta, Insurance Commr., Aug. 3, 1963; subject to approval of Insurance Commissioner; 
(6) New England Fire Ins. Rating Assoc. Boston; (c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) June 30, annually. 


Maryland: (a) F. Douglass Sears, Baltimore, Insurance Commr., First Monday of May, 1963; (b) State Insurance Dept. of 
Maryland; (c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) June 30. 


Massachusetts: (a) Otis M. Whitney, Boston Commr. of Ins., April 7, 1962; (b) Massachusetts including Boston, New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Assn.; (c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) June 30. 


Michigan: (a) Frank Blackford, Lansing, Commr. of Ins. Oct. 11, 1963; (6) Michigan Insp. Bureau, Detroit; (c) yes, (d) no, 
(e) yes, (f) Mar. 31. 


Minnesota: (a) Cyrus E. Magnusson, St. Paul, Commr. of Ins. and State Fire Marshall, Feb. 1965; (6) Fire Underwriters Insp, 
Bureau, Minneapolis; (c) no,-(d) no, (e) yes, (f) May 31. 


Mississippi: (a) Walter D. Davis, Commissioner of Ins., Jackson, Jan. 1964; (6) Miss. State Rating Bureau; (c) yes, 
(d) yes, (e) yes, (f) March 1. 


Missouri: (a) C. Lawrence Leggett, Jefferson City, Supt. of Ins., Jan. 1965; (b) Factory Mutual Rating Bureau, Providence, 
ode Island, Mill and Elevator Rating Bureau, Chicago, Il1., Missouri Inspection Bureau, St. Louis; (c) yes, (d) yes, 
(e) yes, (f) March 1. 


Montana: (a) J.J. Holmes, Helena, Ins. Commr., December 31, 1964, (b) Montana Rating Bureau, Division of Pacific Rating 
Bureau, Butte, (c) no, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) May 31. 


Nebraska: (a) Frank J. Barrett, Lincoln, Dir. of Ins., January 1963; (6) Rating Division, State Capitol Bldg., Omaha; 
(c) no, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) April 30. 


Nevada: (a) Paul A. Hammel, Carson City, Insurance Commissioner, June 30, 1961; (6) Pacific Fire Rating Bureau, San 
Francisco, Calif.; (c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) April 30. 


Note: The two-page listing of state and provincial officials above formerly 
was published annually in THE SPECTATOR'S "Fire Index." This year, since 
the "Fire Index" is enclosed with this issue of the magazine, we have 
adapted this information to the regular magazine pages. It includes the 
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New Hampshire: (a) Donald Knowlton, Concord, Ins. Commr., June 9, 1962; (6) N. H. Bd. of Underwriters, Concord; (¢) yes, (d) yes, 
(e) yes, (f) March 31. 


New Jersey: (a) Charles R. Howell, yey of Banking & Insurance, Will of the Governor; (6) Rating Division of Bureay of 
Insurance of Dept. of Banking and Ins., State House Annex, jas N.J.; (ce) no, (d) no, (e) Fire & Cas., yes, with prov. 
for non-res. Life, no, (f) April 30. 


New Mexico: (a) Ralph F. Apodaca, Sante Fe, Supt. of Ins. will of Corp. Comm.; (b) Mountain State Inspec. Bureau, Denver, Colo., 
(c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) Feb. 28 or 29. 


New York: (a) Thomas Thacher; Albany, Supt. of Ins., Dec. 31, 1962; (b) N.Y. Fire Ins. Rating Bureau, N.Y. City Factory Mutual 
Rating Bur., Providence R.I.; Underwriters’ Rating Board Albany N.Y.; Mill & Elevator Rating Bureau, Chicago, I11].; (c) no, 
(d) no, (e) yes, (f) Perpetual. 

North Carolina: (a) Charles F. Gold, Raleigh, Commr. of Ins., Jan. 1, 1965; (6) N.C. Fire Insurance Rating Bureau, Raleigh; 
(c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) April 

North Dakota: (a) A.J. Jensen, Bismarck, Ins. Comm., Jan. 1, 1963; (6) Fire Undrws. Inspec. Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn.; 

(c) no, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) April 30. 


Ohio: (a) Edward A. Stowell, Columbus , Supt. of Insurance, pleasure of the Governor; (b) Ohio Inspec. Bureau; Mill & Elevator 
Rating Bureau, hivoge: iil. Sees Mutual Insurance Bureau, Providence, R.I., road Insurance Rating Bureau, N.Y., 
Nuclear Rating Ins Ra, (c) yes, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) June 30. 


Oklahom: (a2) Joe B. Hunt, Oklahoma State Ins Commr., January 1964; (6) Oklahoma Inspection Bureau, Mercantile Bldg., 
Oklahoma City; (c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) various dates. 


Oregon: (a) V. Dean Musser, Salem, Ins. Commr., June 30, 1961; (6) Oregon Ins. Rating Bureau, Portland, (c) yes, (d) no, 
(e) yes, (f) March 30. 

Pennsylvania: (a) Francis R. Smith, Harrisburg Insurance Commissioner, January 1963; (6) Bureau of Rate Regulation, 312 N. 

Office Bldg., Harrisburg; (c) no, (e) yes, (f) September 30. 


Puerto Rico: (a) Pablo J. ~~ Castro, San Juan, Commissioner of Insurance, 1961; (6) Puerto Rico Inspection & Rating Bureau, 
San Juan, Factory Mutual Rating Bureau, Providence, Rhode Island, (c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) June 30. 


Rhode Island: (a) Thomas J. Coyle, Providence, Ins. Commr., (6) New England Fire Insurance Rating Assn.; (c) no, (d) no, 
(e) yes, (f) March 31. 


South Carolina: (a) William F. Austin, Columbia, S.C., Chief Ins. Commr., July 1, 1964; (6) South Carolina Inspec. & Rating 
Bureau, Columbia; (c) no, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) March 31. 


South Dakota: (a) Robert A. Hurlburt, Pierre, Commr. of Ins., July 1961; (6) Insurance Dept. Rating Div., Pierre, S.D.; 
(c) yes, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) May. 


Tennessee: (a) Hon. J. R. Long, Jr., Nashville, Commr. of Ins. & Bkg., January 1, 1963; (6) Tennessee Inspection Bureau, 
Nashvailes (c) no, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) Jan. 


Texas: (a) Wm. A. Harrison, Insurance Commissioner, February 10, 1961; (6) Rates made by State Board of Insurance, Austin; 
(c) no, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) one year from date of issue. 


Utah: (a) E. Virgil Norton, Salt Lake City, Ins. Commr., will of the Governor; (6) Utah Fire Rating Bureau, Salt Lake City; 
(Branch of Pacific Fire Rating Bureau, Calif.) (c) no, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) March 31. 

Vermont: (a) A.H. Miller, Montpelier, Commr. of Banking & Ins.; (6) N. E. Fire Insurance Rating Association, Boston, Mass. ; 
(c) yes, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) March 31. 

Virginia: (a) T. Nelson Parker, Richmond, Commr. of Ins. indefinite term; (6) Virginia Insurance Rating Bureau, Richmond; 
(c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) April 30. 

Washington: (a) Lee I. Kueckelhan, Olympia, Ins. Commr., Jan. 11, 1965; (6) Wash. Surveying & Rating Bureau, Seattle; 
(c) yes, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) April Ist, 3 years after April ist nearest date of issue. 


West Virginia: (a) C.J. Pearson, Charleston, Insurance Commr., State Capital Building, W. Va., July 1965; (6) W. Va. 
Rating Bureau, Charleston; (c) no, (d) yes, (e) yes, (f) March 31. 


Wisconsin: (a) Charles L. Manson, Madison, Commr. of Ins. June 1, 1963; (6) Fire Ins. Rating Bureau, Milwaukee; (c) yes, 
(d) yes, (e) yes, (f) October 1. 

Wyoming: (a) G.A.D. Hart, Cheyenne, Ins. Commr., indefinite; (6) Mountain States Inspec. Bur., Denver, Colorado; (c) no, 
(d) no, (e) yes, (f) March 31. 

Dominion of Canada: (a) K.R. MacGregor, Ottawa, Supt. of Ins., will of government. 


Alberta: (a) J. A. MacPhee, Edmonton, Supt. of Ins., indefinite, 130 Natural Resources Bldg., Edmonton, Alberta, No 
specified term; (6) no governing body; (c) no, (a) no, (e) yes, (f) February 15. 


British Columbia: (a) E. Thomas Cantell, Victoria, Supt. of Ins. Pleasure of Lieutenant Governor in Council; (6) no, 
(c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) November 30. 


Manitoba: (a) F.A. Swaine, Winnipeg, Supt. of Ins., indefinite term; (6) no regulation of rates; (c) no, (d) no, 
(e) no, (f) May 31 annually. 

New Brunswick: fe E. B. McLatchy, Fredericton, Supt. of Insurance; (6) N.B.B. of Fire Under., St. John; (c) no, (d) no, 
(e) no, (f) June 30. 

Newfoundland: (a) J.G. Channing, Supt. of Ins. Dept. of Provinical Affairs; (b) Newfoundland Board of Ins. Unders,; St. 
Johns; (c) no, (d) no, (e) no, (f) 31st of December. 

Nova Scotia: (a) C.L. Beasley, Q.C. Halifax, Supt. of Ins.; During pleasure; (6) Nova Scotia Board Of Insurance Unders.; 
Halifax; (c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) September 30. 

Ontario: (a) Roy B. rie eg —— Toronto, Supt. of Ins., indefinite term; (6) Canadian Underwriters Assoc. (c) no, 
(d) no, (e) yes, (f) Oct. > 

P. Ed. Is.: (a) P.S. aot "Babliksa! Supt. of Ins., (6) P. Edward Is. Board of Fire Undwrs., Charlottetown; 
(c) no, (d) no, fe) yes, (f) May 31. 

Quebec: (a) Gustave E. Tremblay, Quebec; Supt. of Ins.; will of government; (6) no, (c) no, (d) no, (e) yes, (f) March 31. 

Sask: (a) Leo J. Beaudry, Regina, Supt. of Ins, will of government; (6) no governmental supervision over rates; (c) no, 
(d) no, (e) yes, (f) béaaor 31. 


latest list of insurance commissioners and superintendents from the United 
States and Canada, compiled on March | of this year. This list does not 
attempt to cover the many insurance information centers set up by various 
groups of carriers. —the editors 
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Continued from page 43 


salesmen take customers and their 
employees and friends on tours 
of the Schmidt’s Brewery in Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Calandriello’s auto- 
mobile was often used with her 
permission to transport the visitors 
to and from the brewery. A tour 
was arranged for September 29, 
1955. On that morning Smith, a 
Seacoast salesman, drove Acerra, 
Talerico, Moyers and Duncan— 
all residents of Red Bank and 
vicinity —-in Mrs. Calandriello’s 
automobile to the Schmidt’s Brew- 
ery in Philadelphia. Mrs. Calan- 
driello knew that Acerra was going 
on the tour. She gave Smith the 
keys on the morning of September 
29 and, although she said nothing 
at that time about who was to 
drive, she had on prior occasions 
told Smith that only he was to op- 
erate her car. 


Guided Tour 


At Philadelphia, the visitors took 
a guided tour of the brewery. In 
the late afternoon they started 
home for Red Bank with Smith 
driving. En route, they made two 
stops. When they left the second 
stop, a tavern in Colt’s Neck, 
Acerra was driving with Smith 
seated at his right. The trial court 
found that Acerra took the wheel 
with Smith’s permission. While the 
car was proceeding in an easterly 
direction on Newman Springs 
Road towards Red Bank, it left the 
highway and struck a tree. 

Defendant Metropolitan con- 
tended that Acerra was not an in- 
sured under the omnibus clause of 
its policy, because Acerra did not 
have Mrs. Calandriello’s permission 
to operate her automobile. 

The Supreme Court held that 
Acerra was insured under Metro- 
politan’s policy and distinguished 
the words “use” and “operation” 
for these reasons: 

“The factual situation in the 
present case was anticipated by 
this court in the recent case of 
Baesler v. Globe Indemnity Co., 33 
N. J. 149, 162 A2d 854 (1960). 
There, the named insured loaned 


“é 


his car to his nephew for the lat- 
ter’s general use but expressly for- 
bade its use by others. The nephew 
gave the car to a friend for a social 
engagement and the accident oc- 
curred when the nephew was not in 
the car. We held that the nephew’s 
friend was not covered under the 
omnibus clause—similar to the one 
in the present case—in the uncle’s 
automobile liability insurance pol- 
icy. 


"Use" vs. Operation’ 


“During the course of our opin- 
ion we distinguished between ‘use’ 
and ‘operation’ of an automobile. 
We pointed out that under the 
standard omnibus clause coverage 
depends upon whether the ‘use’ not 
‘operation’ of the automobile was 
permitted by the named insured. 
We noted that the nephew had del- 
egated the ‘use’ of the car to his 
friend in violation of the uncle’s 
express prohibition of ‘use’ by 
others. We distinguished such a 
case from one where the named in- 
sured forbade his permittee to al- 
low anyone else to ‘operate’ the 
insured vehicle, and the permittee 
violated that instruction, but the 
‘use’ to which the vehicle was being 
put was a permitted one. That 
case is now before us. For purpose 
of this opinion, we assume that 
Mrs. Calandriello’s prior instruc- 
tions to Smith not to allow anyone 
else to ‘operate’ the car applied to 
Acerra on the day of the accident. 

“We have recently noted that the 
language of the standard omnibus 
clause in an automobile liability in- 
surance contract is to be construed 
broadly in favor of the insured and 
injured to effectuate a strong leg- 
islative policy of assuring financial 
protection for innocent victims of 
automobile accidents. (Cases cited) 

“Under the omnibus clause of its 
insurance contract, Metropolitan 
agreed to cover ‘any person while 
using the automobile . . . provided 
the actual use is with . .. the 
named Insured’s permission.’ The 
clause says nothing about ‘opera- 
tion’ of the vehicle. It is the ‘use’ 
which must be permitted. Defen- 
dant reads the word ‘use’ as sy- 
nonymous with ‘operation’ and ar- 
gues that since Mrs. Calandriello 
in effect expressly forbade Acerra 
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from ‘operating’ her car, Acerra 
was not covered. 

“We think that in this context 
the words ‘use’ and ‘operation’ are 
not synonymous. The ‘use’ of an 
automobile denotes its employment 
for some purpose of the user; the 
word ‘operation’ denotes: the ma- 
nipulation of the car’s controls in 
order to propel it as a vehicle. ‘Use’ 
is thus broader than ‘operation,’ 
but one can use a car without op- 
erating it. An automobile is being 
used for example by one riding in 
it although another is driving. 

“Since in this context the words 
‘operation’ and ‘use’ have different 
meanings and the omnibus clause 
requires only that the ‘use’ of the 
automobile be with the permission 
of the named insured, any prohibi- 
tion as to the ‘operation’ of the au- 
tomobile is immaterial to a deter- 
mination of coverage. Thus, even 
though a driver has been expressly 
prohibited from ‘operating’ the car, 
he is covered if the car was being 
‘used’ for a purpose permitted by 
the named insured. 

“It is undisputed in the present 
case that Mrs. Calandriello gave 
Smith, Acerra and the others in 
the party permission to ‘use’ her 
automobile to go to and from 
Schmidt’s Brewery in Philadelphia. 
At the time of the accident the au- 
tomobile was being ‘used’ for that 
purpose, i. e., transporting the 
members of the party from the 
brewery to their homes. Since un- 
der the terms of the omnibus clause 
in Metropolitan’s policy a person is 
an additional insured if he is 
‘using’ the automobile with the 
named insured’s permission, we 
hold that Acerra was an additional 
insured.” 


Similar Case Decided 


The second case decided by the 
same court at the same time is 
Matits v. Nationwide Mutual. 

On October 26, 1956, an automo- 
bile owned by Mrs. Hilda Velasco 
and driven by Mrs. Betty Mae 
Hoerner collided with an automo- 
bile owned by Elizabeth Slodzinski 
and driven by her husband, An- 
thony Slodzinski, in which John 
Matits was a passenger. Matits 
and Elizabeth and Anthony Slod- 
zinski instituted actions for per- 
sonal injuries and property damage 
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against Mrs. Hoerner and Mrs. 
Velasco. The actions against Mrs. 
Velasco were dismissed, it being 
agreed that Mrs. Hoerner was not 
the former’s agent at the time of 
the collision. Trial of the consoli- 
dated actions against Mrs. Hoerner 
resulted in judgments in favor of 
Matits for $25,000 and in favor of 
Elizabeth and Anthony Slodzinski 
for $875 and $500 respectively. 
At the time of the collision, Mrs. 
Velasco was the named assured in 
an automobile liability insurance 
policy issued by Nationwide and 


covering the automobile driven by 
Mrs. Hoerner. Under the terms of 
that policy, Nationwide extended 
coverage to Hilda Velasco, her 
spouse, and “any person or organi- 
zation legally responsible for the 
use of the described automobile 
provided the actual use was with 
the permission of the policyholder 
or such spouse.” Mrs. Hoerner 
was covered under a similar policy 
issued by plaintiff Allstate Insur- 
ance Company on another automo- 
bile but extended to occasional op- 

Continued on page 70 





sickness. 


scheduled Flying. 


PROVIDENT 





Productive Points 
about 


“Provident 
 INoen-Can” 


Up to five year sickness issued through age 59. 
Ten year and “to age 65” sickness issued through age 54. 


Up to $500 monthly indemnity issued on one and two year 
sickness, and up to $300 monthly indemnity issued on five 
year sickness with no medical examination required. 


Partial Disability benefits for sickness paid following any 
any period of total disability, even one day. Partial Dis- 


ability benefits for accident paid from the first day covered, 
or following any period of total disability. 


“Loss of use” dismemberment benefit. Both accident and 


Exceptions? — only three — War, Suicide or attempt, Non- 
p 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


ACCIDENT 
DEPARTMENT 











VERDICT 


MEN GRAVITATE 10 WH AT Continued from page 69 
IS BEST FOR THEMSELVES Ba a 
AND THEIR FAMILIES than the one insured. 


Nationwide refused to defend 
Harold A. Lanigan, Mrs. Hoerner on the ground that, 
All American Life & Casualty Company, in light of the circumstances under 
believes in this philosophy which she was driving the car at 
the time of the collision, she was 
not covered by the Velasco policy. 
Allstate defended Mrs. Hoerner 

12 months’ record of All American’s outstanding and, after judgment against her, 
H. A. Lanigan* and associates paid $10,000, the full coverage of 


in the State of Florida Agency contracts and its policy, to Matits. Matits and 


e Combined Ist Year Paid a = ae , 
Premiums $275,617.80 unusual policies have caused the Slodzinskis instituted the pres- 


« New A&S Annualized at : i ion- 
preen Aas ee eta oe over 750 men to join this ent actions to collect from Nation 
wide the amounts outstanding on 


¢ New Life Volume $8,857,782 d . " 2 


« Personal cornings ie the today. Write: E. E. Ballard, sued Nationwide for $972.80, the 
- ' Pes Ss ‘ . 
POST Wee ye expenses incurred defending Mrs. 
bese ~ All American President. Hoerner. These actions were con- 
ebruary 1, 1956 é : : 
solidated for trial, and the amounts 


ALL AMERICAN sued for were not in dispute. 
f %, Nationwide conceded that it was 
le & aie asset the primary insurer and _ that 
505 PARK PLACE « ALL AMERICAN BLDG. therefore, if its policy covered Mrs. 
PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS Hoerner, it must apply to all plain- 
tiffs. The undisputed facts brought 
Pies B: Casey out at the trial are as follows: 
The Velascos and Hoerners were 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. next door neighbors in Ramsey, 
2 New Jersey. On October 25, 1956, 
Consulting Actuaries in the early evening, Mr. Velasco 
1014 Hope Stree: loaned his wife’s car to Mrs. 
Hoerner so that she could visit her 
mother who was ill in Hawthorne, 
New Jersey. Mrs. Hoerner arrived 
in Hawthorne about 8:00 P. M. 
After a short visit with her 
mother, she drove in search of her 
sister to the Crane House, a tavern 
and restaurant in Paterson. 


At Hawthorne, Paterson is is the 

_— Ff opposite direction from Ramsey. 

2 4; Mrs. Hoerner had a few highballs 

Un versal } at the Crane House and then drove 
j P f z 

ye i ss ' ; to the Flamingo Bar in Paterson. 

msUres ; , She stayed at the Flamingo for a 


SPECIAL “iA L aw Fu short time and then returned to the 

E Pat Crane House; she then paid a sec- 

RISKS —, be ond visit to the Flamingo; and 

a Se ae a finally a third visit to the Crane 

ye ig House. Just before midnight, she 

left the Crane House to drive home 

and, shortly thereafter, was in- 

volved in the collision with the 
Slodzinski car in Paterson. 


Plaintiffs and defendant disagree 
as to the time limit imposed by Mr. 
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Velasco on Mrs. Hoerner’s use of 
the car and the time and content of 
a telephone call made by Mrs. 
Hoerner to Mr. Velasco after her 
departure from her mother’s house 
and before the collision. Velasco 
testified that when he gave permis- 
sion to use the car he told Mrs. 
Hoerner to return it within an 
hour. 


No Time Limit 


Mrs. Hoerner testified that there 
was no time limit on her use of the 
car. She further testified that at 
about 11:00 P. M. she telephoned 
Velasco and told him that she was 
“going to be a little late’ and asked 
“would he mind if she kept the car 
a little longer?” To this he replied, 
“Certainly, as long as she returned 
the car before three o’clock that 
morning.” Mr. Velasco testified 
that Mrs. Hoerner called about 
9:30 P. M. and that upon being in- 
formed by her that she was going 
to stop and have a drink, he said, 
“You better get right home be- 
cause I need the car... your hus- 
band will be home soon and if he 
knows that you have been drinking 
you are going to get it.” 

The trial court, finding that Mr. 
Velasco had given initial permis- 
sion to Mrs. Hoerner to use the car, 
held that Mrs. Hoerner was an ad- 
ditional insured under Nation- 
wide’s policy and that “the fact of 
her later deviation is unimpor- 
tant.” Accordingly, he deemed it 
unnecessary to resolve the above- 
mentioned factual issue and en- 
tered judgment for all plaintiffs. 

The Appellate Division unani- 
mously affirmed, stating that “in 
the absence of a gross deviation 
from the permitted use the permit- 
tee will not be denied the benefit of 
the insurance to the detriment of 
the injured,” and holding that “the 
trial court correctly concluded that 
Mrs. Hoerner’s use of the Velasco 
vehicle did not so deviate from the 
permission granted to her as to 
deprive her of the coverage under 
the policy.” 

The New Jersey Supreme Court 
reviewed the whole question before 
reaching its conclusion, and we 
quote the highlights here: 

“According to the terms of the 
omnibus clause in Nationwide’s 
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policy, Mrs. Hoerner was covered 
as an additional assured if her 
‘use’ of the Velasco car at the time 
of the collision was with the ‘per- 
mission’ of Mr. or Mrs. Velasco. 
When Mrs. Hoerner left her moth- 
er’s house in Hawthorne to drive to 
the Crane House and the Flamingo 
Bar in Paterson, she deviated from 
the purpose for which she bor- 
rowed the Velasco car. The ques- 
tion for decision is whether her 
deviation vitiated Velasco’s initial 
permission so as to deprive her of 
coverage under defendant’s policy. 
Courts faced with this question 
have adopted one of three views: 

“(1) The liberal or so-called 
‘initial permission’ rule that if a 
person has permission to use an 
automobile in the first instance, any 
subsequent use while it remains in 
his possession though not within 
the contemplation of the parties is 
a permissive use within the terms 
of the omnibus clause. 

“(2) The moderate or ‘minor 
deviation’ rule that the permittee 
is covered under the omnibus clause 
so long as his deviation from the 
permissive use is minor in nature; 
and 

“(3) The strict or ‘conversion’ 
rule that any deviation from the 
time, place or purpose specified by 
the person granting permission is 
sufficient to take the permittee out- 
side the coverage of the omnibus 
clause. 

“... We hold that if a person is 
given permission to use a motor 
vehicle in the first instance, any 
subsequent use short of theft or 
the like while it remains in his pos- 
session, though not within the con- 
templation of the parties, is a per- 
missive use within the terms of a 
standard omnibus clause in an au- 
tomobile liability insurance policy. 
Mr. Velasco gave Mrs. Hoerner 
permission to use his wife’s auto- 
mobile to visit her mother. Velas- 
co’s initial permission made Mrs. 
Hoerner an additional assured and 
her subsequent deviation from the 
purpose for which she borrowed 
the vehicle did not annul the pro- 
tection afforded her and the in- 
jured plaintiffs by the omnibus 
clause of Nationwide’s policy.” 

Thus both cases turn on permis- 
sion to ‘use’ within certain pre- 
scribed limits. @ 


Again. 


Dividend Increase 


to Policyholders! 


For the twelfth consecutive 
year, Sun Life of Canada 
announces new dividend 
scales which will result 
in an increase in the 
total amount to be paid 
in dividends to its 
participating policy- 
holders. In 1961, over 
$41 million will be 
paid out in the form 
of dividends, an increase 
of nearly $3 million 
over the corresponding 


amount in 1960. 


Highlights of the Year. 


e New life insurance 
sold during 1960: 
$1,034,745,577. 


e Life insurance in force 
at December 31st, 1960: 
$9,572,801,199. 


e Payments to Sun Life 
policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 


1960: $185,195,670. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
One of the Great 
Life Insurance Companies 
of the World 


Head Office: Montreal 
een 


erat. 





Seat Belts 


Continued from page 47 


than it was before we started 
using seat belts. 

“To what extent the belts can be 
credited with this decrease in fa- 
talities can be measured somewhat 
by the result of a recent poll of all 
company drivers. In response to 
this survey, 30 America Fore field- 
men who have been involved in 


severe accidents over the past few 
years said they felt that their belts 
had saved a life, or prevented or 
mitigated an injury.” 

Other users have been similarly 
impressed by their injury record 
since seat belts were installed. The 
National Safety Council recently 
reported its conclusions from a 
survey of member organizations 
that operate fleets of motor ve- 
hicles. Use of seat belts is grow- 
ing, the Council concludes, but 
there is a need to teach people 
more about their value. 














Running out of referred leads? 


Need a new center of influence? 


Ask about General Agency opportunities 


with 


ULLICO 


The center of influence in the trade union market 


For additional information write to: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 














NSC’s survey covered 1438 fleet 
operators and showed that 513 of 
them have installed belts in all or 
some of their vehicles. They re- 
ported on 184,018 vehicles with 25.8 
per cent of them fitted with the 
belts. In this sample, 43.2 per cent 
of the fleets of passenger cars 
were equipped with belts while 
only 10.9 per cent of the commer- 
cial vehicle fleets had them. 

One interesting footnote in the 
NSC’s statistics points out that the 
larger fleets in both passenger cars 
and commercial vehicles were the 
ones using the belts. In the pas- 
senger cars, the fleets using belts 
averaged 134 cars while non-using 
fleets averaged only 21 cars. Also 
in commercial vehicles, the users 
averaged 209 trucks to a fleet while 
non-users had only 64 trucks in the 
average fleet. 

The Council brings out one ma- 
jor problem in getting the belts 
more widely accepted. They report 
that the reason given most often 
by fleet owners for not installing 
seat belts is that they have low 
speed, multi-stop urban type driv- 
ing. The Council counters with 
“More than half of the accidents 
causing injury or death involve 
speeds of less than 40 miles an 
hour. Also figures show that three 
out of four traffic deaths occur 
within 25 miles of home.” 

But it is evident that auto seat 
belts are earning their popularity 
because they have proved them- 
selves valuable in actual use. The 
fleet operators reported in 10 per 
cent of the cases that the belts had 
been installed at the request of the 
drivers. Another group of almost 
5 per cent of the total indicated 
that accidents to company drivers 
or others had demonstrated the 
value of the belts. 

Also the America Fore article 
emphasizes the demonstrated value 
of the belts. “Our experience with 
seat belts has been such that we 
have had fewer automobile fatali- 
ties in the past five years combined 
than we had had in any single year 
before we initiated this program 
in 1955.” 

So for smart styling in 1962 (or 
before), put an auto seat belt into 
your wardrobe. It may help you 
to stay in fashion next year. It 
also may help you to stay alive. @ 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


NAMIA School for Agents 
Opens Classes July 17 


Fifth annual course once again 
conducted at Oberlin College, Ohio 


National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents is accepting regis- 
trations for its fifth annual School 
for Mutual Agents. Course will 
be given July 17 to August 5 at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. An 
additional one-week course in ad- 
vanced agency management is set 
for August 7 to 11. Tuition for the 
three-week program is $285. For 
the advanced course it is $105. 
Fees include meals and housing. 


School is co-educational, with 
enrollment limited to 60. Agents 
wishing to attend need not be af- 
filiated with a member agency of 
the National Association. However, 
preference is given to those who 
are. A limited number of company 


field men will be taken. 
For Further Information Circle 81 on Card 


LOMA Proceedings 


The 1960 Conference Proceed- 
ings of the Life Office Management 
Association are now in book form. 
The volume contains all papers and 
reports presented at the group’s 
annual conference. This year the 
association has printed extra copies 
for wider distribution. 


Information deals with present- 
day office management and makes 
important contributions to life 
home office organization and man- 
agement. Price is $8.25. Write to 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, 110 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 77 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mai) the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely 
tells the supplier that you want, without obligation, 
more information about his product or publication. 


Pocket-Size Calculator 


The Type 2 Curta calculator is 
a new lightweight machine for ac- 
countants, appraisers, brokers, and 


others needing a precise “on-the- 
spot” answer for math problems. 
Combining the features of a desk 
calculator with the portability of 
a pocket slide rule, the Curta has 
a capacity of 11 digits on the key- 
board. 

On the indicator dial there is 


room for eight digits and 15 digits 
in the answer dial. The cylindrical 
machine is about the size of a fish- 
ing reel and weighs 12 ounces. It 
is easily held and operated in one 
hand. The Curta is noiseless’ in 
operation, rust and _ corrosion- 
proof, and does not require an 
external power supply. 


(Maker: Curta Company.) 
For Further Information Circle 82 on Card 


Stapler for Booklets 


An automatic electric stapler is 
especially designed for booklets and 
folders. The portable stapling ma- 
chine now operates with a . foot 
switch, leaving the operator’s hands 
free. Stapling position is adjust- 
able to a depth of 944” to center 
staple large size booklets. Model 
S-700-1 operates on a single-action 
solenoid principle. 

(Company: The Staplex Com- 
pany.) 


For Further Information Circle 83 on Card 


Automatic Dialing 


An automatic dialer for personal 
use has a magnetic memory. Called 
Rapidial, the device “remembers” 
and dials automatically up to 290 
different telephone numbers. It 
operates by pushing a single dial- 
ing bar. Numbers may be on an 
internal switchboard, local or long 
distance, even coast to coast over 
the direct distance dialing network. 

Continued on page 74 
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Brokers Look to Guardian 
for the Plus 
that Makes 
the Sale at the & are excellent 
Higher Ages (ipscsmanes 


BIGGER Policies 
—frequently 
need Business 
Insurance. 


©0CCCOM P6000 


“0 65 ands over : 


Gross Premiums 
LOW< Net Payments 
Net Costs 


close to 
NON- - PAR 
RATES. — 


FOR EXAMPLE ¢ 


Age 65-$25,000 Suceaed Rsk Onclinany Like ; 


> Annual Premium - $1,763.00 
sone toe ee 


st te son 





Net Payment is premiums fess annual dividends over per- 
iod shown; Net Cost is premiums less annual dividends 
less 20th year cash value and settlement dividend. Divi- 
oR AboL-M- ig iol t-1 Te Rol alidal-mui>]—y mel alel-talel-tot-tl- Maton ai ¥l-Va-Vahe-t-Xe! 


Or -11 Ba Zo] era Cier-taell-Vallliyt-lal-lol-1 ah io] at: Wletel oh Moh 
“The Plus that Makes the Sale,” or write to: 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


PW tehaet- ti @tolaslol-Val\ aan Mam -4-s¢-Solll-tal-te Me E=1<1@) 
Park Avenue South at 17th Street, New York 3, New York 
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Continued from page 73 


The 290-name Rapidial is design- 
ed for commercial customers who 
call a wide range of numbers re- 
peatedly. The user twirls the al- 
phabetized roster to the proper 


name, lifts the receiver, and presses 
the dialing bar. Magnetic tape is 
used to store the numbers. The 
user can record new numbers and 
erase old numbers with a special 
rotary dial on the instrument. No 
extra equipment or special service 
is needed. 

(Maker: Thomas A. Edison Re- 
search Laboratory Division, Mc- 
Graw-Edison Company.) 


For Further Information Circle 84 on Card 


Get Your Spectator Index 


THE SPECTATOR’S index for the 
12 monthly issues in 1960 is now 
available. 

Included in the index is a list of 
life, property and general interest 
articles, statistical articles and 
tables by page number and month. 
Authors of feature articles are 
given. The popular regular depart- 
ments—‘“Coverages and Forms,” 
“Investments,” and ‘Verdict’ — 
are identified by monthly titles. 

Copy of the index will be sent to 
anyone requesting it on the reply 
card on page 77. 


For Further Information Circle 85 on Card 


Kit on Spring Clean-Up 

A complete line of materials to 
promote 1961 Spring Clean-up is 
available from the National Fire 
Protection Association. Organiza- 
tion is the international sponsor 
of this annual fire safety campaign. 
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For fire departments, chambers 
of commerce and other local groups, 
the association offers a campaign 
kit with news releases, radio-TV 
spots, newspaper mats and other 
useful aids. 

Samples and information may 
be obtained from the Association. 


For Further Information Circle 86 on Card 


Remote Fire Detectors 


The Falcon automatic gas-oper- 
ated fire alarms have been ap- 
proved by both Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratoriés of the U. S. and Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Canada 
for use with 600 ft. of 44” alumi- 
num tubing. This listing permits 
location of the detector in remote 
areas up to 600 ft. from the warn- 
ing horn itself. The horn can be 
placed near workmen or other 
occupants who can hear it readily. 


Previous ratings limited tubing 
length to 250 ft. The extension is 
expected to be of particular help 
to supermarkets, churches, and 
schools. Falcon alarms carry a 20- 
year guarantee, operate automa- 
tically, and require no wiring or 
batteries. 

(Maker: 
pany.) 


For Further Information Circle 87 on Card 


Falcon Alarm Com- 


Road Safety Activities 


Allstate Insurance offers a book- 
let, “Serving You through Safety,” 
describing its major highway safe- 
ty activities. Various company pro- 
grams urge adequate driver edu- 
cation, better examination and li- 
censing, and intelligent enforce- 
ment of traffic laws. The firm works 
through a number of national or- 
ganizations to promote traffic safe- 
ty measures. Company’s_ board 
chairman, Calvin Fentress, Jr., is 
chairman of the Business Advisory 
Panel of the President’s Committee 
for Traffic Safety. The 18-page 


booklet is available free on request. 
For Further Information Circle 88 on Card 
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Public Speaker's Aid 


The Siegler Voice Case 
complete, 


iss 


dress unit built into a standard 12” | 


x 18” attache case. It also has a 


large compartment for documents | 
and a writing platform for use | 
on a train or plane. Battery power- | 


ed, the unit will reach an audience 


of 200 people and give up to a year | 
of normal use on one set of bat- | 
teries. It is equipped with a lavalier | 


microphone and 25 feet of cord. 


(Maker: Siegler Corporation. ) 
For Further Information Circle 89 on Card 


Travel Tips for Older Folk 


Employees 
age often hope to do some travel- 


ing when they’re free. To help in | 
planning this activity, Retirement | 
Advisors, Inc. has published a book- | 


let on travel especially edited for 
older people. Title is “Travel, Trips, 


and Tours—Going Places.” Retire- | 


ment Advisors serves client com- 
panies and pension funds with 
published material for pre-retire- 


ment counseling and post-retire- | 


ment communication programs. 
For Further Information Circle $0 on Card 


Health Tax Questions 


Here is a quick-reference book- 
let that answers specific questions 
about tax treatment of all phases 
of health insurance. Booklet is di- 
vided into two sections: Personal 
and business health insurance. Un- 
der the first are grouped questions 
related to medical care, disability 
income, pregnancy, teachers, and 
non-resident aliens. The second sec- 
tion covers sole proprietors, part- 
nerships, corporations, business 
overhead expense, employees’ tax 
points, and group insurance. 

Free sample of the 16-page book- 
let is offered on request. Price is 
$15 for a minimum order of 50; 

Continued on page 76 


lightweight public ad- | 


nearing retirement | 


Picture after picture flashes on a large 
screen as it ‘‘talks’’ with your sales 
message in compelling tones that con- 





THEY 
SEE 


THEY 


HEAR 


THEY 
SIGN 


It’s as simple as... 
Ready! Set! Sell! 


Keep pen and order blanks handy. Open 
the lid of Tabletalk... and... Presto! 


vince and “‘close’’ on call after call! No 
screen to set up! No com- 
plicated focusing or film- 
threading! Tabletalk is a 
self-contained combination 
35mm filmstrip projection 
unit and 4-speed hi-fi rec- 
ord player in an attache case! Keeps 
you and your sales story as fresh on 
the last call as the first in the morning. 


with iewlex 


Tabletalk 


VIEWLEX INC. 
30 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L.1., N.Y. 


Gentiemen: 


Send me the word Today! Complete 
information on Viewlex Tabletalk. 


Name 
Company 
Address. 
City Zone___State 


IN CANADA—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 
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Spectator 
REPRINT 


“Profiting from Business Magazines,” re- 
printed from our March 196] issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, is now available. What 
happens to an insurance magazine in a 
company? This article gives the answer 
and shows how to remedy inefficient use 
of magazines. Price 15 cents each for 
10 or more, 12 cents each 100 or more. 


“Life Income Dollar Analyzed,” reprinted 
from February 196] issue, shows how life 
companies spend their income. 40 cents 
each for 10 or more copies; 35 cents each 
100 or more. 


We also have some reprints available of 
“Auto Muddle: Set Claim Costs?” from 
February issue. The problems of claim cost 
and what is being done to remedy them. 
15 cents each, 10 or more; 12 cents each 
100 or more. 


The Spectator 
Chestnut & 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








For Rent or Lease—office space—entire 
second floor—4800 sq. ft. Located in 
center of Meriden, Connecticut, ideally lo- 
cated in central Connecticut. Excellent 
for agency regional headquarters. Will re- 
model for tenant’s use. Inquire to 67 West 
Main Street Corporation, 67 West Main 
St., Meriden, Conn. Dial BEverly 7-7426. 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 








55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Continued from page 75 


less in quantities. A three-line per- 
sonal imprint will be made at nomi- 
nal cost. 

(Publisher: Sales Publications.) 


Leaflet on Auto Financing 


Benefits the automobile business 
and the public would realize from 
proposed laws to prohibit auto 
makers from engaging in retail 
financing or insuring are cited in 
a leaflet distributed by the Amer- 
ican Finance Conference. 

Leaflet is first of a series plan- 
ned to support this legislation. 
According to the independent sales 
finance firms as represented by the 
American Finance Conference, 
such legal action would help restore 
free competition to the U. S. auto- 
mobile market. 

For Further Information Circle 1 on Card 


Low-Cost Data Processing 


“ODP” booklet tells how users 
of Cummins Coupon Payment Sys- 
tems can obtain automatic data 
processing of their accounts on a 
low cost, piecework basis. It shows 
how even the smallest firms can 
benefit from the same type of docu- 
ment handling used by large com- 
panies. Any instalment payment 
operation can have the advantages 
of fully automated document han- 
dling. Cost is based only on the 
number of items processed. 

Booklet outlines the procedures 
made possible by processing cen- 
ters now in operation or being 
established across the country. 

(Company: Cummins - Chicago 
Corporation. ) 


For Further Information Circle 2 on Card 


Emergency Lighting 

U-C-Lite Manufacturing Com- 
pany offers a new “Lifesaver” auto- 
matic emergency light. Designed 
to plug into any AC outlet, the 
light operates on a standard 714 
volt dry battery. 

Unit is equipped with two 5” 
lampheads for bright illumination. 
It also includes a built-in voltmeter 


and momentary contact switch for 
testing battery voltage. 


For Further Information Circle 3 on Card 


Vest-Pocket Mortgages 


“Interest and Mortgage Tables” 
is a new Vest-Pocket Library edi- 
tion giving tables for mortgages 


of 3% to 6 per cent. All problems 
on mortgages and on interest due 
for loans of 1/8 to 8 per cent are 
found in this convenient little book. 
Anyone dealing with mortgages 
and interest payments will find 
these lists of tables helpful. 192 
pages. 90 cents. 

(Publisher: 
lishers. ) 

For Further Information Circle 4 on Card 


Ottenheimer Pub- 


Community Atomic Problems 


Results of a survey setting forth 
the impact of peaceful applications 
of atomic energy on U. S. cities 
and towns are given in an Atomic 
Energy Commission report. Study 
was conducted by the American 
Municipal Association. For local 
communities, the location of new 
scientific and industrial facilities 
means new processes, new products, 
and new skills needed. These ap- 
plications also mean new consid- 
erations in local government oper- 
ations, and changes in the lives of 
local residents. 

Report, which contains a glos- 
sary of 77 atomic terms, is titled 
“The Community Impact of Peace- 
ful Applications of Atomic Ener- 
gy.” 80 pages. Order TID-8202 
from the Office of Technical Ser- 
vices, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
is $1. 
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Insurance Queries 

“Questions and Answers on Insurance” by James L. 
Athearn and Cameron S. Toole gives detailed information 
on all standard lines of insurance. The book can aid agents 
preparing for licensing examination and in answering pros- 
pects’ questions. It aids in training men, preparing sales 
talks, and dealing with new forms of insurance. 

The newest homeowner policies, time element policies, 
inland marine, workmen’s comp, liability and other types 
of insurance are fully explained. 

Dr. Athearn, CLU, teaches insurance at the University 
of Florida. Mr. Toole, a member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of Insurance, is a manager of 
Travelers Indemnity and Charter Oak Fire. 

(Publisher: Prentice-Hall. $7.50.) 
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“Who's Who in Insurance” 


Latest edition of “Who’s Who in Insurance” is now avail- 
able. This annual publication contains detailed biographical 
sketches of people prominent in all branches of insurance. 
“Who’s Who in Retirement” is also a feature of the 1961 
edition. 

Volume contains 832 pages, the largest in its history. 
Approximately 5,000 individual biographies are given. $7.50. 

(Publisher: Underwriter Printing & Publishing Co.) 
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Abstract of Pennsylvania 


The 1960 edition of the Pennsylvania Statistical Abstract 
is now available from the state’s Department of Internal 
Affairs. The book’s 264 pages of statistical tables, graphs, 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


charts and maps is an expansion of the previous edition. 
Several new categories and a wider range of subject activi- 
ties in the Keystone State have been added. 

Pennsylvania’s court system is described. Also added 
are never-before-published data on local elections and regis- 
tration of voters. Ready reference is aided by a table of 
contents, an alphabetical index, extensive notes, and refer- 
ence to other data sources. 264 pages. Price is $1.56 in- 
cluding state tax. 
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Cost of Running Agency 


Latest edition of “What It Costs to Run an Agency” is 
based on results of a questionnaire sent to more than 60,000 
agencies. Despite wider use of package policies, survey 
showed that agency costs continue to rise. Also, there is 
wide variation in profits among agencies writing the same 
volume, indicating that some are wasting important dollars. 
“What It Costs” gives a complete breakdown of expenses 
for seven agency-size categories. Included in the book is a 
work sheet to compare your agency. $2. 

(Publisher: Rough Notes Company.) 
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Reference for Computer Users 


Another volume of “Data Processing Annual Reference 
Guide” is now available. Cloth-bound volume is especially 
prepared for users of punched card and tape equipment, and 
business computers. A bibliographical index gives informa- 
tion on hundreds of articles which have appeared in 107 
different periodicals, indexed by subject and author. More 
than 50 detailed applications of punched card, tape and 
computers are described, none published previously. A 
section on wiring techniques for punched card equipment 
is included. 260 pages. $15. 

(Publisher: Gille Associates Inc.) 
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PRODUCT FEATURE 


New Forms Speed Processing 
of Medical Claim Payments 


PECIALLY designed forms 

have cut the hours for typing 
by nearly 50 per cent in the medi- 
cal claims payment department of 
California-Western States Life. 
During 1960, the company issued 
296,000 drafts for $22 million in 
medical claims. 

These drafts covered group hos- 
pital, medical-surgical, and loss of 
time benefits. With this volume, 
the company might formerly have 
run into bottlenecks in preparing 
the drafts once they had been ap- 
proved by the claims examiner, re- 
ports James T. Hyatt, manager of 
the department. 

However, the typing of claims 
drafts has been greatly simplified. 
Now marginally punched Kant-Slip 
forms feed continuously through 


Once approved, applications for medical 
benefits are given to the typist who pre- 
pares the drafts from the policyholders’ 
master folders. On forms recently adopted 
by California-Western States Life, simpli- 
fied layout has eliminated nearly half the 
operator movements necessary to prepare 
the draft. 


Drafts feed into the typewriter as a margin- 
ally punched continuous form, eliminating 
the need to insert and withdraw individual 
checks. 


typewriters equipped with Regis- 
trator platens. These platens are 
pinfeed devices which engage the 
marginal holes in the forms, so 
there is no delay in inserting sepa- 
rate drafts into the typewriter. 

The forms have an added advan- 
tage since they have been designed 
for compatibility with data process- 
ing machines. Looking to the 
future, the company may adopt 
edge-punched cards for all policy- 
holders for whom a claim folder 
has been set up. Feeding these 
ecards through an automatic type- 
writer which reads and punches 
perforated tape codes will enable 
the company to enter easily into 
integrated data processing. 

The proposed punched cards or 
magnetic tapes can be sent to the 
machines for automatic reconcilia- 
tion of bank statements. This field 
of cards will also be available to 
produce a list of outstanding cash 
requirements for covering claim 
drafts. 

The form designed by Standard 
Register calls for less information 
to be typed in. With the old forms 
only 43 per cent of the operator’s 
time was spent in actual typing. 
Now Mr. Hyatt reports that 72 per 
cent of the time can be given to 
actual typing, thus saving nearly 
three quarters of the time previ- 
ously needed for inserting and re- 
moving each claim check. 

Thus, according to Mr. Hyatt, 
California-Western States has im- 
proved its current clerical opera- 
tions and at the same time paved 
the way toward automated opera- 
tion in the future. @ 
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Cut 
paperwork, 
up profits 
by selling 


MORTGAGE 
SECURITY 
INSURANCE 


in volume 


A single call to a single mortgage in- 
stitution can open the door for sales 
to every home owner it represents. 
The door-opener: Mortgage Security 
Insurance—a policy with outstanding 
advantages for the institution, its 
home mortgage customers, and you. 

Interested? Here’s how it works: 
The policy assures a home owner that 
if he is totally disabled and unable to 
work because of sickness or accident, 
his mortgage payments will be made 
for him after a short elimination 
period. It pays, in fact, for as long 
as 10 years if disability is the result 
of an accident, and 5 years if the 
result of sickness. 

Just what home owners—and mort- 
gage institutions — have requested. 
Contact with home owners is made by 
the mortgage institutions for you on 
mailers, enrollment cards and sug- 
gested form letters supplied by The 
Fund. The decision to enroll or not 
rests entirely with each home owner. 
No high-pressure! And operations, 
including billing and collecting, are 
streamlined for simplicity and low 
cost. 

And you can sell more when backed 
by The Fund of Experience. Full of 
vigor, built on strength, and fast to 
serve, The Fund knows how to help 
you grow. 

Start growing right now—by tying- 
in with the big, nation-wide push for 
Mortgage Security Insurance*® sales. 
For complete information and promo- 
tional tips, write Disability Division, 
The Fund Insurances Companies, 3333 
California Street, San Francisco 20, 
California. 


* Available in most States. 
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Mortgage Protection Plan 
Pays during Unemployment 


Policy being tested in Chicago makes mortgage 
payments if property owner loses job 


A new plan now being tested in 
Illinois pays monthly mortgage 
charges for a homeowner in a new 
development after he has been un- 
employed for 60 days through no 
fault of his own. Payments will be 
made for up to six months of un- 
employment. Premiums are 6 per 
cent of the monthly payment in- 
cluding principal, interest, taxes 
and fire insurance. 

The premium will be paid by the 
builder for all the eligible buyers 
in his subdivision. The builder will 
elect to offer the policies for either 
one or two years during the test. 
Premium on a $100 monthly mort- 
gage package payment would be 
about $72 a year payable at the 
outset. 

The test is being conducted 
through the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation of Chicagoland on 10,000 
properties. An accident and health 
clause in the policy will go into 
effect after a 15 day waiting period 
and pay the mortgage package for 
as long as five years of unemploy- 
ment. 

(Company: Continental Casual- 
ty.) 


For Further Information Circle 233 on Card 


New Option: Marriage 


“Magic Endowment” is a novel 
plan available to boys and single 
men up to age 35. The contract is 
essentially an endowment at 65. 
Premiums are payable to age 40 


80 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 76 and 79 the number 
or numbers following these items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


or for 20 years, whichever is long- 
er. Accidental death benefits equal 
to the sum insured and a guaran- 
teed insurability rider are included 
automatically. 


Four options are available to the 
insured at his first marriage before 
age 40. One of these choices per- 
mits him to purchase, within four 
months of marriage, additional in- 
surance up to twice the original 
amount on a permanent plan with- 
out evidence of insurability. Or 
for issue ages 0 to 14 he may 
change without evidence to life 
paid up at 65. For issue ages over 
15 he may change to ordinary life. 
In either case the cash value dif- 
ference in plans is paid in cash. 

A third choice permits purchase 
of permanent insurance on the 
wife without evidence of insurabil- 
ity for half the amount of the hus- 
band’s policy. Or the insured may 
continue a reduced premium after 
the policy is paid up and thus 
mature the full amount before age 
65. 


(Company: Berkshire Life.) 
For Further Information Circle 234 on Card 


Health Contract for Seniors 


A hospital-surgical indemnity 
policy will now be issued to persons 
aged 56 through 75. Called the 
“Forever Yours,” the contract’s 
benefits are guaranteed renewable 
for life. Company may not increase 
the premium of any individual be- 
cause of claims experience. How- 
ever, rates may be changed on a 
class basis. 


The insured has a choice of five 
weekly benefit plans for hospital 
confinement. Plans pay from $70 
to $210 weekly while the insured 
is in the hospital. The surgical 
schedule, automatically included, 
has a $300 maximum benefit. 

Hospital benefits are paid from 
the first day up to eight weeks. 
Premiums may be paid annually, 
semi-annually, quarterly, or month- 
ly. Charges are based on four age 
classifications: 56-60, 61-65, 66-70, 
and 71-75. 

(Companies: Insurance of North 
America and Life of North Amer- 


ica.) 
For Further Information Circle 235 on Card 


Two-Schedule Medical Plan 


A new “61 Series” of compre- 
hensive major medical plans offers 
two relative value schedules on an 
optional basis. One schedule ap- 
plies to doctors’ visits and labora- 
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tory procedures, and may include 
surgical procedures and anesthesia. 
The other is a separate surgical 
schedule which may also cover 
anesthesia. 

Maximum benefit available is 
$10,000 for each covered member 
of the family. There is automatic 
reinstatement of $1,000 of the 
maximum each year, despite the 
amount of past benefits paid or the 
physical condition of the person 
covered. The full maximum benefit 
may be reinstated with satisfactory 
evidence of insurability. 

(Company: General 
Life.) 


For Further Information Circle 236 on Card 


Credit Life by Auto Dealers 


A credit life-disability policy 
may now be issued by automobile 
dealers to customers who buy on 
the installment plan. Policy is 
written on a group basis to a car 
dealer who then issues life insur- 
ance certificates to new or used car 
buyers, service department custom- 
ers, or parts and accessories pur- 
chasers. 

Plan pays off the customer’s loan 
in the event of death. The optional 
rider includes similar protection 
for disability. The car dealer does 
not process claims. These are sent 
directly to the insurance company 
for payment. The dealer pays pre- 
miums periodically, covering new 
certificates issued. The company 
then sends commissions to the local 
agency entitled to them. 

(Company: Michigan Life.) 
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unusual policy that .. ." 
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Graded Major Medical 


Standard Security of New York 
is issuing a Medi-Care major medi- 
cal plan with a limit of $25,000 for 
each illness or injury. Premiums 
for the first three years is 25 per 
cent below the regular rate for the 
policy. After three years, the 
standard rate goes into effect until 
the insured’s age 65. The final pre- 
mium after age 65 is 50 per cent 
lower than the standard price. Cov- 
erage is correspondingly reduced 
after 65 to a maximum of $15,000. 


The policy also features a “re- 
ducing deductible.” The initial de- 
ductible amount is $1,000. For the 
first five years that the policy is 
in force, the deductible drops by 
$100 each year. At the end of the 
five-year period, the deductible is 
$500 and stays at that amount 
from then on. 


Benefits pay 85 per cent of cov- 
ered expenses over the deductible 
amount up to the maximum of 
25,000. Maximum benefit in any 


Continued on page 82 








Great Southerners now offer 
complete protection 


LIFE--HEALTH--PROPERTY 


The following pertinent facts from the 
current Annual Report reflects the ac- 
tivities of Great Southerners during 1960. 


ASSETS 
$226,891,221.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,076,086,410.00 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FUND HELD 
FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYOWNERS 
$24,122,835.00 


We Now have opportunities for 
career Life Underwriters in every area we serve. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Continued from page 81 


one year is $10,000. The Medi-Care 
plan is issued to age 65, with no 
medical examination required up to 
age 56. Under a family plan, hus- 
band, wife, and all dependent, un- 
married children under age 25 liv- 
ing at home are covered. 

For Further Information Circle 238 on Card 


$1,000 Accident Policy 


A low-cost accident policy pro- 
vides a principal sum in units of 
$1,000 subject to a maximum of 
three units. Principal sum is paid 
for death or dismemberment as a 
result of an accident. The policy 
also provides $100 for doctor bills, 
$100 for hospital bills, $10 per 
week for a maximum of 52 weeks 
for total disability. 

Premiums range from $12.50 to 
$55.80 per unit of $1,000 depend- 
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NON-CAN DISABILITY INCOME for MEN 


CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING SALES FEATURES: 


@ All plans participating. . 


sary... level premium to age 65... 


adjustable premium. 


. dividends begin policy’s 3rd anniver- 


65-70 modified coverage, 


ing on age and classification. Policy 
is issued to men and women over 
18 and under 65. 


(Company: Celina Mutual.) 
For Further Information Circle 239 on Card 


U. S. Life Reinsurance 


A “Selection Incentive” reinsur- 
ance plan is now available to eligi- 
ble companies in the United States. 
Plan is designed to aid smaller life 
insurance companies in their early 
years of growth. It is restricted to 
firms having less than $50 million 
of life in force or that are less than 
five years old. 

The two-year plan pays back 
medical examination fees to clients 
for any case on which the ceding 
company reinsures with Jefferson 
Standard at least as much as it re- 
tains. Plan was previously offered 
only to companies in selected areas 
on an experimental basis. Purpose 
of the proposal is to improve the 
quality of risk selection. 

(Company: Jefferson Standard 
Life.) 
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Family Plan Rider 


A special family plan rider in- 
sures wife and children and auto- 
matically adds insurance on all 
future children at no extra cost. 
Rider may be added to all existing 
as well as to new term, whole life, 
and endowment plans. 


@ ONLY TWO EXCLUSIONS — Policy does not cover disability 
(1) caused by war or (2) caused while in the military serving 
outside U. S. and Canada. 


@ Premium waived after four months of continuous disability 
(premium paid during this period refunded) . . . waiver con- 
tinues during disability even beyond indemnity paying period. 

@® Non-House confining — full benefits paid. 

@ No average earnings clause. 

@ Incontestable after two years in force, excluding periods of 
disability. 

@ No probationary period. 

®@ Accident clause reads “‘resulting from accidental bodily injuries” 


not “by accidental means”’. ff , 
A low-cost stork option provides 


automatic term insurance on the 
husband’s life for 90 days from 
birth of all future children. This 
may be converted to any form of 
permanent insurance at the end of 
the 90-day period without evidence 
of insurability. 

(Company: Peoples-Home Life 
of Indiana.) 
For Further Information Circle 241 on Card 


@ Flexible periods of disability . . 
periods. 


. wide range of elimination 


To learn how Planned Living and our Non-Can health coverage 
are teaming up to tell this powerful story, see your nearest State 
Mutual Agency. 


STATE MUTUAL 
> OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Contracts and Policies Notes 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE, Indian- 
apolis, has increased to 4 per cent 
interest paid on dividends and 
other deposits. Annuity rates, re- 
duced in 1957, have been further 
lowered, and triple indemnity has 
been added to the accidental death 
clause. Triple indemnity is paid if 
the insured’s death is caused by an 
injury occurring while he is a fare- 
paying passenger on a public con- 
veyance. 

BERKSHIRE LIFE has brought out 
an entire new line of life policies 
with rates based on the 1958 C.S.O. 
mortality table and having a quan- 
tity discount factor. Company will 
make dividend adjustments and re- 
move some more restrictive provi- 
sions in old policies to maintain 
equity with the new line. 

CALHOUN LIFE has announced its 
adoption of the 1958 C.S.O. table 
as a basis for its insurance rates. 

CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Toronto, has reduced all pre- 
miums for new life policies cover- 
ing’ women. 

LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE, Fort 
Wayne, and its subsidiary in New 
York have adopted lower premium 
rates on four tyyes of term insur- 
ance, and a new term rider pro- 
gram. 

MICHIGAN LIFE has complied 
with recommendations of the 
AAUTI Committee of Health In- 
surance Terminology. Name of de- 
partment formerly called the acci- 
dent and health has been changed 
to the health insurance department. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE, Newark, 
N. J., will now accept substandard 
risks at higher ratings and higher 
ages. Company offers coverage in 
cases involving a extra risk requir- 
ing a permanent extra premium of 
up to $25 per $1,000 of ordinary 
life. Within these limits, coverage 
will be offered at insurable ages 
15 to 75. Former maximum age 
was 60. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE has broad- 
ened its underwriting require- 
ments for adding accidental death 
benefit and waiver of premiums to 
policies already in force. 

OHIO NATIONAL LIFE will enter 
the health insurance field July 1 
with a portfolio of individual, non- 
cancellable, income replacement 
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benefits and major medical. 

NATIONWIDE had received ap- 
proval from the Idaho Insurance 
Department of its independent 
dwelling property filings for fire 
insurance. Under the program, 
towns in Idaho fall into one of four 
rate classifications. From an appli- 
cation blank, the prospective in- 
sured identifies the classification of 
his town and the rate applicable to 
his residence. 

WESTERN LIFE has increased to 
334 per cent the interest rate paid 


on dividends and most funds left 
with the company. 

West Coast LIFE has added 
guaranteed renewable disability in- 
come plans and high limit surgical 
expense schedules to its health port- 
folio. Benefits are payable during 
mental or psychotic disorders while 
the claimant is hospitalized or un- 
der guardianship. A new feature 
of the disability plans provides 
automatic worldwide coverage for 
full benefits during a three-month 
trip each calendar year. @ 
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Agents report added premium volume with 
London & Lancashire's new combined Trip 
Accident and Travel Baggage policy. 


Contact your L & L fieldman for complete 
promotion kit, including sure-fire counter dis- 
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Why Auto Rates Rise 


Continued from page 41 


sources, On medical pay coverages, 
for example, the expense of hos- 
pital rooms, ambulance transporta- 
tion, and surgical fees has risen 
tremendously. That coverage can 
no longer be written for the same 
price as before. The cost of the 
liability case is necessarily greater 


when the medical expenses and 
the loss of earnings are several 
times what they were, let us say, 
fifteen years ago. But the worst 
offenders are collision and com- 
prehensive. 

The cost of replacement of auto- 
mobiles has more than doubled 
for comparable vehicles. We now 
have unibody construction, wrap 
around windshields, and methods 
of construction which may quin- 
tuple the cost of repairs. That 
would be true even if we did not 



























































house of original ideas 


The pride a Bankerslifeman feels in the company he 
represents stems in very large measure from the repu- 
tation his company has earned over the years for the 
introduction of really original ideas in the life in- 
surance business. He is proud to say he was the first 
to carry the now popular Guaranteed Purchase Option, 
the Cradle Protection plan and the Wife Protection 
Rider in his brief case. Carefully chosen and thor- 
oughly trained, the typical Bankerslifeman has service 
as his watchword. This means that his professional 
presentation of the new ideas from his company will 


see to it that his clientele gets optimum benefits from 
**The Company That Fits The Need.” 
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consider that body men are now 
earning four times what they did 
before World War II, which is 
the figure many insurance exec- 
utives like to use for purposes 
of comparison. And then we have 
competitive practices such as Harry 
Ostroff has pointed out in his able 
article which aggravates even more 
this property damage situation. 

Where will it stop? Part of 
the solution lies with the insurance 
companies themselves. If they would 
more closely coordinate their ac- 
tivities with reference to property 
damages losses to eliminate the ne- 
cessity of multiple estimates, select 
out reputable garages, and closely 
scrutinize the work necessary and 
the work performed, many of the 
evils would disappear. Similarly, 
they should work together more 
closely with reference to hospital 
and medical charges. 

No one company is of sufficient 
size to undertake such a program 
alone; frequently even central 
bureaus do not operate effectively 
in a project like this because 
the companies themselves make no 
great effort to carry on a concerted 
program. But the biggest thing 
which the companies can do is 
to begin to realize realistically 
where the substantial increases and 
claims expenses have arisen, and 
to stop trying to undermine the 
confidence of the public in the 
jury system or to hint at systems 
of “automatic compensation.” 

If that confidence in the jury 
system is ever undermined to the 
point that a real distrust by the 
public is kindled, that is the be- 
ginning of the end for the in- 
surance industry. For a system 
of automatic compensation is more 
easily administered by public funds 
—even as we have automatic 
payments in case of old age or 
unemployment. Then if we get 
automatic payments for disabality, 
the need for programs of liability 
insurance would be at an end. 

And, as a final reminder, if 
costs have increased to some de- 
gree, is it not possible that the 
public is intelligent enough to 
realize that when automobiles cost 
more now than they did in 1940, 
it is not unreasonable that auto- 
mobile insurance will also cost 
more? @ 
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Company News 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE stock- 
holders have approved a resolution 
authorizing the board of directors 
to establish one or more subsidi- 
aries in fire and casualty but no 
immediate action is contemplated. 

SOUTHWESTERN LIFE, Dallas, has 
announced the purchase of Atlantic 
Life, Richmond, for $29 million, 
following a stockholders’ vote to 
liquidate the holding company, Life 
Companies, Inc., and sell Atlantic 
Life. 

RELIANCE has announced that ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the out- 
standing stock of Standard Fire of 
New Jersey has been turned in as 
a result of the exchange offer made 
to Standard stockholders in Feb- 
ruary. 

NORTH CENTRAL COMPANY, hold- 
ing company for North Central 
Life, has assumed management of 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland, 
Maine, and made an offer for ex- 
change of stock. If approved by 
directors of both companies, the 
offer would be based on three 
shares of Maine Fidelity for one 
of North Central. 

WESTERN PACIFIC, Seattle, Wash., 
has announced purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in Equity National 
Life, Boise, Idaho. Company will 
operate in conjunction with West- 
ern Pacific in states now served by 
the latter. 

KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE & AC- 
CIDENT has made an offer to buy 
Home Owners’ Life, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. The Florida company has 
$120 million of life in force and 
operates in Florida, Illinois, and 
Louisiana. Stockholders would re- 
ceive one share of Kentucky Cen- 
tral for two and one-half shares of 
Home Owners’. Suit brought by 
stockholders of Domestic Life & 
Accident, Kentucky, to block sale 
of that company’s stock to Ken- 
tucky Central has been dismissed 
by a Kentucky circuit court. 

CONTINENTAL INSURANCE, mem- 
ber of the America Fore Loyalty 
Group, raised its dividend to $2.20 
in December. Company paid $2.05 
during 1960. After adjustment fol- 
lowing two stock dividends and a 
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stock split, the December increase 
was the seventh paid shareowners 
since 1950. 

FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT of Mary- 
land has declared a stock dividend 
at the rate of one for each nine 
shares held. In addition, the pres- 
ent quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
per share will be continued, if jus- 
tified by earnings. 

PROTECTIVE LIFE, Birmingham, 
Ala., has voted a 25 per cent stock 
dividend. Outstanding shares are 
increased from 800,000 to one mil- 
lion. 

ROYAL-GLOBE Insurance Compa- 


nies is the new name for the Royal- 
Globe Group. Change was made 
in London headquarters. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE GROUP direc- 
tors have recommended to stock- 
holders a 5 per cent stock dividend. 

FALCON NATIONAL LIFE is the 
new name for American Founders 
Life of Denver, Colo. Change of 
name was made when the company 
found there was conflict with an- 
other company already registered 
in states into which the Denver 
group planned to expand. 

OLYMPIC INSURANCE has _in- 
creased its policyholders’ surplus to 
more than $6 million following a 
contribution of $1,899,000 from the 
parent Pacific Finance Corporation. 

UNITED PUBLIC INSURANCE of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been sus- 

Continued on page 86 


DIVIDENDS 


Amount 


Company per Share 


Record 
Payable Date 


Quarterly 


Agricultural 

American Fire and Casualty 
Combined 

Continental Assurance 
Continental Casualty 
Craftsman Life 

Excelsior 

Financial General Corp. 
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Great National Life 
Home Fire & Marine 
Life of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life 
National Union Fire 
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14, (Pref.) 
i (Com.) 


March 15 
February 28 
February 16 


April 1 
March 15 
March 6 
March 15 
March 1 
March 31 
March 21 
May 1 
May 1 
February 6 
March 15 


January 23 
March 10 
February 17 
April 10 
March 1 


Pacific Employers 
Selected Risks 


Southwestern Investment Co. 
Springfield-Monarch 


Western Casualty & Surety 
Western Insurance Securities 


Business Men’s Assurance 


Standard Life of Indiana 


American 

American Re-Insurance 
Civil Service Employees 
Piedmont Southern Life 
Phoenix 

Quaker City Life 
Republic Insurance 


Southwestern Life 


Home 

Life of Virginia 

Lincoln National Life 
Piedmont Southern Life 
Quaker City Life 
Southwestern Indemnity 


no 
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1 
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$1.63 ($6.50 Pref.) 
= (Com.) 


$. 
$1.50 (Pref.) 
$.6214 (Class A) 


Semi-Annual 
$.20 


Annual 
$.85 


Other 
$.321, 
$.30 
$.30 
$.35 
$.75 


$.75 

$1.00 (4% Pref.) 
$.20 (Com.) 
$.20 


Stock 


February 21 
February 1 
February 1 
March 1 
April 1 


March 31 
April 1 
May 1 


February 28 


February 13 


March 1 
March 3 
March 15 
March 20 
April 1 

April 14 
March 28 
February 24 
April 10 


April 5 
March 21 
April 1 
March 20 
April 14 
March 25 


February 10 


February 21 
March 3 


March 14 
March 14 
April 12 


February 24 


February 1 
March 15 
February 21 
March 
March 9 
March 31 
March 14 
February 10 
March 30 


February 24 
February 17 
March 
March 1 
March 31 
March 10 
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Company News 
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pended from operations in Ken- 
tucky following examination by 
Insurance Department examiners. 
OLD WEST LIFE, Boise, Idaho, 
has been under a temporary re- 
straining order pending a further 
hearing because of alleged assess- 
ments made on some policyholders 
of the former Idaho Mutual Benefit 
Association, which was taken over 
by Old West Life in 1959. 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. 
Louts: is the survivor in a merger 
with Midwestern Fire & Marine. 
Company is reported to have $8.5 
million-in capital and surplus. An 
affiliate, Life of St. Louis, has also 
been “incorporated to do a general 
life business. Capital and surplus 
of the life firm is shown as 
$150,000. 
SAFEWAY MUTUAL of St. Louis 
is a recently incorporated company. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE 
GROUP has acquired more than 91 


per cent of Illinois National stock. 
The Springfield firm will continue 
operations as an independent com- 
pany. 

STATE FARM COUNTY MUTUAL of 
Texas is a new affiliate of the State 
Farm group. Company will offer 
State Farm’s “standard risk’ pro- 
gram to responsible drivers under 
age 25 and over 65. 

KENTUCKY INSURANCE, Louis- 
ville, has begun writing complete 
automobile coverage, including a 
package policy. 

RELIANCE NATIONAL LIFE, Utah, 
has increased its capitalization to 
$252,210 in order to permit quali- 
fication in added states. Firm now 
operates in 10 states. 

BENEFICIAL LIFE, Salt Lake City, 
has resumed operations as a regu- 
lar stock company. Since organi- 
zation in 1905 company has been a 
stock firm, but since 1929 it has 
issued participating policies as a 
“quasi-mutual.” Under the new ar- 
rangement both participating and 
non-participating contracts will be 
issued. 

INSURANCE CORPORATION of 
America, Indianapolis, has acquired 
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Polland-Shore, Inc., a Milwaukee 
company specializing in pension 
life insurance. 

NORTHERN ASSURANCE OF AMER- 
ICA began operations January 1, 
1961. New company, licensed in 
Massachusetts, resulted from the 
merger of Northern Assurance 
Ltd. and its associate, the Ameri- 
can Marine & General, with the 
Halifax of Massachusetts. Part of 
the Employers’ Group, the new firm 
is multiple line and licensed in all 
states and Puerto Rico. 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL LIFE, 
Nashville, Tenn., in a plan to aid 
private education, has sold to ini- 
tial investors stock in units of five 
shares. Each unit consists of four 
shares of Class A common voting 
stock and one share of Class B 
non-voting stock. Class B shares 
are donated to Educational Foun- 
dation, Inc. The investor then des- 
ignates the private school he wants 
to receive subsequent earnings. 
The. custodial agency includes a 
number of prominent educators on 
its board of trustees. Company is 
also licensed to write in Indiana. 

FLORIDA SURPLUS LINES ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., has been organized and 
approved by the Florida Secretary 
of State. Initial meeting of the 
group was held in December. 

Guy CARPENTER & Co. has estab- 
lished a Pacific Coast Department 
for all types of reinsurance. Stan- 
ley J. Higgins (formerly S. J. 
Higgins & Co.) is resident vice 
president. The S. J. Higgins firm 
is discontinuing its reinsurance 
activities. 


State Admissions 


PIONEER AMERICAN, Texas, to 
California. Licensed in 26 states. 

SuRETY LIFE, Utah, to California. 
Licensed in 32 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

PREFERRED INSURANCE, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to New Jersey for 
surplus lines brokers. 

ASSOCIATES LIFE, Indianapolis, to 
Iowa and Illinois. Licensed in 
seven states. 


Foreign Operations 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION has opened a branch 
office in Dacca, Pakistan, and en- 
tered the Hartford Fire in the 
British Virgin Islands. @ 
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1960 Premiums 


Continued from page 41 


The 405 mutual companies in the 
aggregates of this year’s “Fire In- 
dex” had total underwriting profits 
of $269,924,685 for an incurred 
to earned profit ratio of 8.2 per 
cent. (Last year in THE SPEC- 
TATOR’S “Fire Index” 235 mutual 
companies had an_ underwriting 
profit ratio of 11.5 per cent, and 
the 159 mutuals in the “Casualty 
Chart” showed an _ underwriting 
profit of 6.4 per cent.) 


66 Reciprocals 


This year’s “Fire Index” lists 66 
reciprocal groups with underwrit- 
ing profits of $46,113,234 and an 
incurred to earned profit ratio of 
8.8 per cent. (In the “Fire Index” 
and “Casualty Chart” last year, 
the underwriting profit ratio for 
both lists of reciprocals—23 in the 


“Fire Index” and 39 in the “Cas- 
ualty Chart”—stood at 9.6 per 
cent.) 


Enlarged This Year 


The enlarged “Fire Index” this 
year gives aggregates for practi- 
cally the entire fire and casualty 
business. Total admitted assets, for 
instance, for 1118 insurers are $29,- 
102,769,054. The same companies 
have total liabilities of $17,670,- 
429,431 and unearned premium re- 
serves of $8,164,027,830. Their sur- 
plus to policyhoiders is $11,432,- 
339,623. 

These 1118 companies, including 
all major carriers of fire, casualty, 
liability insurance and excluding 
only life insurance companies and 
health organizations, wrote net pre- 
miums in 1960 of $14,211,154,783. 
Their earned premiums were $13,- 
885,802,677 and their incurred 
losses, including adjustment ex- 
penses, were $8,901,834,899. 

Therefore the “Fire Index” indi- 
cates a ratio of losses incurred to 


premiums earned of 64.1 per cent 
for the total property-casualty in- 
surance business. Expenses incur- 
red to premiums earned on this 
basis in 1960 were 33.2 per cent 
to give the 2.7 per cent profit ratio 
for the full industry. 


Comparison Difficult 


The 1961 “Fire Index” also gives 
these ratios for the aggregates of 
647 stock insurers, 405 mutual car- 
riers, and 66 reciprocal organiza- 
tions. Direct comparisons of these 
aggregates and ratios with those 
from the 1960 “Fire Index” are 
difficult since the 1961 edition in- 
cludes many more companies than 
the earlier publications. The table 
on page 41 lists the underwriting 
profit ratios from the 1961 “Fire 
Index,” the 1958, 1959, and 1960 
editions of the “Fire Index,” and 
the ratios from the “Casualty 
Chart” for the same years. All of 
the major casualty companies are 
now shown in the 1961 “Fire In- 
dex.” @ 

—Bill Alrich 





Building Facts 
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Bulletin, reporting progress on 
erection of the group’s 22-story, 
$18 million building. Charter mem- 


Hartford, Connecticut. The Hartford stag, 
trademark of the Hartford Group, has 
been executed in bronze for the rotunda 
of the home office. Statue, 40 inches high 
and weighing 300 pounds, is mounted on 
a 600-pound base of Belgian marble. 
Sculptor is C. Paul Jennewein. 
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bers of the Junior Engineers Club 
are 2000 boys and girls in 47 states, 
the children of employees of Con- 
tinental Casualty, Continental As- 
surance, and the Western depart- 
ment of National Fire. Purpose of 
the program is to stimulate the 
interest of children by enlisting 
their vicarious participation in the 
construction of a _ skyscraper. 
Building is scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1962. It will then be con- 
nected to the present home office 
building by covered passageways at 
every level above the first floor. 
Two-building complex will there- 
after be known as the Continental 
Center. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. Southwestern 
Life will erect a new home office 
building on a 2%4-acre tract. Build- 
ing to be finished in 1962 will have 
at least 150,000 sq. ft. of space ex- 
clusively for Southwestern. Archi- 
tect: George L. Dahl. 

DENVER, COLORADO. Pacific Mu- 
tual Life is erecting a $200,000 
building for its Denver headquar- 
ters. 6000 sq. ft. 

SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH. Allstate 


recently conducted formal opening 
ceremonies at its new drive-in ser- 
vice and sales offices. 

WALNUT CREEK, CALIFORNIA. 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual’s Pa- 
cific department now occupies a new 


New Orleans, Louisiana. Above is prelim- 
inary drawing of sculptured fountain for 
the new John Hancock building under con- 
struction at Lee Circle. Sculptor is Isamu 
Noguchi. Standing 20 feet high, fountain 
will resemble a hugh torch in overall ap- 
pearance. 


one-story office building. Of con- 
temporary design, the structure 
affords 7300 sq. ft. of space. Archi- 
tect: E. G. Craig in association with 
R. S. Chang. General contractor: 
H. G. Speagle. @ 
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Great-West 
Life 


Great-West Life Annuities offer 
your clients — at low cost — a 
life-time tax-sheltered investment 

. offer you a very profitable 
commission rate. In addition to the 
participating Annual Premium Re- 
tirement Annuity, Great-West has 
a wide variety of participating and 
non-participating Single Premium 
Plans and many other contracts 
tailored to suit individual require- 
ments . . . such as Temporary 
Annuity, Term Certain Annuity, 
Reversionary Annuity . . . in fact, 
there’s a profitable Great-West An- 
nuity to meet every need. 


Great-West Life has many other 
advantages too! Here are the most 
important . . . a wide range of qual- 
ity contracts; rates that win sales; 
personal, attentive service on every 
contract; liberal commissions; com- 
plete co-operation and open-minded 
assistance from Head Office; plus 
the fact that Great-West is firmly 
established as one of the most 
experienced leaders in brokerage 
business. 


Increase your earnings . . . by 
selling Great-West Annuities. Call 
or write your nearest Great-West 
office today. 


THE 


Great-West Life 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 





Canadian Laws 
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common stocks chosen must have 
paid dividends for seven con- 
secutive years. 

Other assets. The existing act 
provides an area of freedom of 
investment for a company up to 
a maximum of 3 per cent of its 
assets. It is now proposed to 
increase this so-called “basket” 
from 3 per cent to 5 per cent 
of total assets. Thus, extra 
leeway would be given to take 
advantage of remunerative oppor- 
tunities provided by investments 
suitable as life insurance assets 
but failing to meet the specific 
requirements of the acts. In this 
category are well-secured deben- 
tures of new corporations with 
no history of earnings, common 
stocks of established corporations 


with a partial break in the re- 
quired seven-year dividend record, 
or investments in foreign com- 
panies that do not fit the Canadian 
pattern of financing. 
Fire and casualty. Under the 
present act, Canadian fire and 
casualty companies may buy the 
shares of an insurance company 
incorporated outside Canada if 
the company is registered to trans- 
act business in Canada. The new 
amendment would permit fire and 
casualty companies to buy shares 
of an insurance company incor- 
porated outside Canada, whether 
or not the company was registered 
to do business in Canada. Under 
the present act such investment 
is limited to 15 per cent of the 
value of the company’s assets. 
The amendment would permit the 
investment of 50 per cent of its 
own surplus—not assets—in this 
way. @ 

—By Lillian Millar 





Women's Gain 
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male 67; Yugoslavia 1950, male 
54.5, female 58.2. 

Africa and Asia. Belgian Congo 
1950-52, male 37.6, female 40.0; 
India 1941-50, male 32.5, female 
31.7; Israel 1955, male 69.4, female 
72.1; Japan 1955, male 63.9, fe- 
male 68.4; Union of South Africa 
1945-47, male 63.8, female 68.3; 
Australia 1946-48, male 66.1, fe- 
male 70.6; New Zealand 1950-52, 
male 68.3, female 72.4. 

The advantage of expectancy of 
life for women ranges from less 
than two and a half years in Vene- 
zuela, Denmark and the Belgian 
Congo to more than six years in 
the United States, Brazil, Finland 
and France. Only in Guatemala, 
Ceylon and India is the life ex- 
pectancy of a newborn baby girl 
less than that of a baby boy. 

It is a strange fact that nature 
provides approximately 106 males 
to each 100 females live-born. This, 


in absolute regularity, can be ob- 
served in all countries and at all 
times. The greater weakness of the 
male sex, however, begins even be- 
fore birth. Many more boys are 
still-born than girls. Combining 
the figures from many countries, 
162 males to 100 females die before 
birth. From birth on the male sur- 
plus dwindles. Out of every 100,000 
of each sex born each year 93,268 
females live through the first year, 
while only 91,567 boys do. During 
the period of marriage and procre- 
ation, under normal conditions, the 
number of boys and girls is al- 
ready about equal. In later life 
there are increasingly more women 
than men. 

In addition to the dramatic cut- 
back in deaths from infectious 
diseases, the progress of civiliza- 
tion has also been especially bene- 
ficial to women. They have been 
relieved of much exhausting work. 
Better homes, work saving devices, 
simpler clothing, easier housekeep- 
ing all may be contributing ele- 
ments. Also, the risks of childbear- 
ing have been greatly reduced by 
modern hygiene and medical prog- 
ress. @ 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Wallace, Wilde, Beasley, 
Herd Become Board Chairmen 


Travis T. Wallace has been elected 
board chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer, and Charles D. 
Scott president of Great Ameri- 
can Reserve. Wallace is co- 
founder of the firm and has 
been its president since it was 
organized. Scott has been ex- 
ecutive vice president since 
1958. John W. Cromwell was 
named administrative vice presi- 
dent and R. F. Woods secretary 
of the company. 


Henry R. Roberts (above |.) has been 
named the sixth president of Connecticut 
General Life to succeed Frazar B. Wilde. 
Roberts has been executive vice president 
for a year. President for 25 years, Wilde 
continues as board chairman and chairman 
of the finance and mortgage committees. 


Frank O. H. Williams, senior vice 
president and director of Con- 
necticut General Life, has been 
elected president of Puritan 
Life, a subsidiary. James B. 
Ross has been elected vice presi- 
dent. Ross will resign as secre- 
tary of Connecticut General’s 
reinsurance department to take 
on administrative duties at 
Puritan’s home office in Rhode 
Island. 
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J. R. Brocklehurst, underwriter of 
Elders Insurance, Ltd., has been 
elected chairman of the Liver- 
pool, England, Underwriters’ 
Association for 1961. Eric G. 
Dodd was elected deputy chair- 
man. 

Graham F. Towers, C.M.G., attor- 
ney, has been elected board 
chairman of Canada Life. He 
was the first governor of the 
Bank of Canada, and is a direc- 
tor of several Canadian firms. 

William K. Love, Jr., has been 
elected board chairman of Ex- 


J. Victor Herd (above top I.) has been 
named chairman and chief executive officer 
of al! companies in the America Fore 
Loyalty Group. Nicholas Dekker (top r.), 
previously president of America Fore, has 
become vice chairman of all companies in 
the Group. Nathan H. Wentworth (lower 
|.) recently made president of the Loyalty 
Group companies, has also been elected 
president of all other domestic companies. 
George A. Boyd (lower r.) is now execu- 
tive vice president of all companies. 


port Insurance, New York and 
Houston, Texas. Fred L. Hillis 
was named president. 

Watts Hill, Jr., has been named 
president of Home Security Life 
of Durham, N. C., succeeding 
Bascom Baynes who has retired 
after 21 years as chief execu- 
tive. Hill had been executive 
vice president. 


William B. Rearden (above I.), former 
chairman of the boards, and Walter J. 
Christensen, former president of Loyalty 
Group companies, retired from the America 
Fore Loyalty Group early in March. Their 
responsibilities have been assumed by J. 
Victor Herd, board chairman, and Nathan 
Wentworth, president of the America Fore 
group. 

George R. Jordan, Jr., formerly 
first vice president and actuary, 
has been elected executive vice 
president of Southland Life. 
James B. Goodson is now finan- 
cial vice president. 

Francis S. Quillan has been elect- 
ed a vice president of Pruden- 
tial. He will head general office 
administration, claim, debit pol- 
icy, and ordinary policy depart- 
ments. Kenneth MacKinnon has 
been named to Quillan’s former 
position as second vice presi- 
dent. 

Continued on page 90 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 89 


H. L. Hodgetts has been elected a 
vice president of Federal Insur- 
ance. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Chubb & Son Inc. 
office in Los Angeles and now 
heads a new multiple policy de- 
partment at the home office. 


Geoffrey Christian (above |.), previously 
vice president and director, has been 
elected board chairman of Northwestern 
Mutual, Seattle. He succeeds Alfred Rode, 
who has retired. Howard D. Heath, former 
vice president, has been named president. 
(Shown at right.) 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1960 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and on Hand ... 


Bonds at Amortized Value 
U. S. Government 
State 


Political Subdivisions of States .... 
Special Revenue & Assessment... 


Common Stocks 


Public Utility 


Banks & Trust Companies ....... 

Industrial & Miscellaneous ....... 
Agents’ Balances (not over 90 days) 
Reinsurance due and in transit on paid losses........ 
Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Capital cae enn 
Surplus 


Surplus to policyholders _.. 


J. E. HANKISON 
President 


WM. |. DILLON 

Exec. Vice-President 

L. G. HANKISON 
Vice-President 


R. H. SANDROCK 
Vice-President 


GEO. J. LOVE 
Sec'y-Treasurer 








Bonds carried at $562,159.37 in the above statement are deposited with various states as 
required by law. 


OFFICERS 


eee 


.. $1,613,761.84 
103,872.00 
459,780.81 


524,442.02 2,701,856.67 


$79,380.00 
29,700.00 
85,290.00 194,370.00 
313,564.16 
43,207.93 
34,007.06 


$4,716,808.85 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
Reserve for claims and Claim Expense 
Reserve for unearned premiums 
Reserve for taxes and other liabilities 
Funds held by company under Reinsurance treaties. . 


$1,703,975.37 
623,472.21 
132,136.12 
833,577.09 


$3,293, 160.79 


.. 823,648.06 
| ,423,648.06 
$4,716,808.85 


M. J. ANDREWS 
Asst. Sec'y and Asst. Treas. 
WM. M. BROWN 
Asst. Sec'y and Asst. Treas. 
* 


_ D. L. MAHER 
Special Representative and 
Manager Safety ech Dept. 
H. J. PETTENGILL 








Manager, Underwriting Dept. 
W. EARL MELTON 
Manager, Claims Dept. 


Specializing in the writing of Bodily Injury, Property 
Damage, Fire, Theft and Collision Coverages on 


LONG HAUL TRUCKING RISKS | 


Frank J. Finan has been elected 
vice president and treasurer of 
Manhattan Life of New York. 
He has been with the company 
since 1937. 

. E. Chenault, vice president, has 
been elected to the board of 
the Houston Group, comprising 
Houston Fire and Casualty, 
General Insurance Corporation, 
and Associated Employers. John 
Curtis has been promoted to 
vice president, and Fred Hol- 
comb is secretary. 


Republic National Life has announced four 
promotions of principal executives. Theo. 
P. Beasley, (above top left) who organized 
the company in 1928 and has been presi- 
dent ever since, has been named board 
chairman and chief executive officer. Barry 
Oakes (top right), previously executive 
vice president, has become president. 
Clarence J. Skelton, formerly senior vice 
president, is now executive vice president. 
Rex Beasley, vice president, has been 
named senior vice president and vice chair- 
man of the board. 


Foster C. Greene has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of 
Phoenix of Hartford, in charge 
of casualty operations. He was 
formerly assistant deputy man- 
ager and vice president for the 
Employers’ Group of Boston. 

Edward B. Bates, CLU, previously 
second agency vice president, 
has been elected vice president 
of Connecticut Mutual Life. 
Raymond W. Simpkin has been 
named vice president in charge 
of agencies. 

Leonard T. Heinen, controller, has 
been elected vice president and 
secretary of North Central Life. 
Herbert D. Allers, actuary, is 
now a vice president. 

Dwight A. Perkins, assistant vice 
president, has been elected a di- 
rector of Worcester Mutual 
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Life. Head of the underwriting 
department, he has been with 
the company for the past 30 
years. Arthur S. Gay, CPCU, 
was named agency secretary. 

Edward M. Karrmann has been 
elected senior vice president, 
treasurer and controller of 
American United Life. J. How- 
ard Alltop is vice president and 
secretary. 


Paul E. Keller (above |.) at his own request 

has relinquished his position as president 

of the Benefit Association of Railway Em- 

ployees. He continues as chairman of the 
Suc i 








board and general g to 
the presidency is John H. Lumley (above 
r.), previously executive vice president. 


Brooks A. Heath has been ad- 
vanced to the newly created po- 
sition of senior vice president 
of Loyal Protective Life. He 
was named vice president in 
1948. Charles A. Lytle has been 
promoted to claims vice presi- 
dent. 

John R. Herb, office manager, has 
been elected secretary and trea- 
surer of both American Commu- 
nity Mutual and American Hos- 
pital-Medical Benefit, Plymouth, 
Mich. 

Harry F. Parker has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president 
of the Chicago office of Mary- 
land Casualty. He _ succeeds 
John P. Keever, who will retire 
May 1. 

William C. Brannon has _ been 
elected vice president and sec- 
retary of Protective Life, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. With the com- 
pany since 1933, Brannon has 
been secretary for the past 
seven years. 

Byon M. Morris and Anders F. 
Myhr have been advanced from 
assistant vice presidents to vice 
presidents of Gulf Life, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Jack R. Anderson, general claims 
manager, has been elected vice 
president of Pan American In- 
surance. 

Vernon B. Hill, formerly general 
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agent for National Travelers 
Life, has been named vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies 
for Inter-State Assurance, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Michael J. McConnon, previously 
a vice president of O’Toole As- 
sociates, management consul- 
tants to insurance companies, 
has been elected vice president 
and treasurer of First Colony 
Life. 

Harry H. Fuller, manager of the 
midwestern branch of National 


Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers, has been appointed to rep- 
resent the rating organization 
in its relations with state insur- 
ance departments throughout 
the United States. 

William B. Marx has been ap- 
pointed to the headquarters staff 
of the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs. He had previ- 
ously been a field engineer with 
the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization. 

Continued on page 92 











You'll enjoy ‘‘THE TWENTIETH CENT 


BIT 
what 
have 

you 
done 

for 
me 
lately? 


Prudential’s up-to-date booklet, “Plain Talk on the New Social Security Law,” 
is doing plenty — right now — to help hundreds of brokers increase life sales. 


And it will do more because it has just been revised to keep pace with changes in 
the Social Security Law. By giving dollars-and-cents answers to many Social 


Security questions, it points up the importance of supplementing government 


benefits with income from a personal insurance program. Besides that, with 


every other page a wittily-captioned baby picture, “Plain Talk,” is as entertaining 
as it is informative. Its appeal is virtually unlimited. Mail this coupon for 
your free sample copy of “Plain Talk on the New Social Security Law.” 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE, THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


C) Please send me a sample copy of “Plain Talk on the 


New Social Security Law.” 


OUI would like to know more about Prudential’s 


%. 
. 


Brokerage Service and how it can make insurance 
sales easier for me. 
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insurance coverage and 
proof of loss 


e Depreciation studies 
e Property ledgers 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 91 


C. B. Lindsay, Vancouver manager 
of London Life, has been elected 
president of Life Insurance Un- 
derwriters of Canada. Associa- 
tion has 12,000 members repre- 
senting 80 per cent of Canada’s 
life insurance field personnel. 

William A. Hyde, associate actu- 
ary at Nationwide, has been 
granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to serve as secretary of a 
new worldwide research unit of 
the Insurance Section of the 
International Cooperative Alli- 
ance. 

Morris B. Hack, CLU, Continental 
Assurance, and L. J. Lewis, 
Bankers Life and Casualty, have 
been appointed to the board of 
the International Association of 
Health Underwriters. 

Edmund W. Clarke, formerly vice 
president and assistant to the 
president of Transamerica Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, has 
been elected a director of Amer- 
ican Surety of New York. 

Frederick P. Austin, Jr., vice 
president and treasurer of 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 
Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of Firemen’s Mutual, 
Providence, R. I. 

Samuel S. Jackson, president of 
Virginia Trust, and Lewis G. 
Chewning, president of Virginia 
Folding Box Company, have 
been elected directors of Life 
of Virginia. 

Fred J. Kennedy, senior partner 
of the law firm of Butzel, 
Eaman, Long, Gust & Kennedy, 
has been elected to the board of 
Standard Accident. 

. F. Scroggins, president of De- 
catur Iron & Steel Company, 
and Joseph D. McPherson, sec- 
retary and treasurer of Mutual 
Savings, have been named di- 
rectors of Mutual Savings Life, 
Decatur, Ala. 

Henry W. Persons, vice president 
and director of agencies, has 
been elected a director of Lin- 
coln National Life. William M. 
Smith, formerly assistant vice 
president, has been promoted to 
second vice president. 


Abram T. Collier (|. above), formerly vice 
president and general counsel of John 
Hancock Life, has been named a senior 
vice president along with Frank B. Maher, 
who has been vice president, district 
agencies. Both were also made members 
of the board. 


James W. Kerr, president of 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., 
has been elected a director of 
Manufacturers Life. 

Thomas A. Deitsch, formerly as- 
sociate editor of the Weekly Un- 
derwriter, has joined the public 
relations department of Dore- 
mus & Company, advertising 
agency. 


J. D. Anderson (I. above) has been named 
president of Guarantee Mutual Life, suc- 
ceeding Ralph E. Kiplinger, who is retiring 
after 10 years as president. Kiplinger has 
been named honorary chairman of the 
board. 


Charles G. Roeschell, formerly 
comptroller, will supervise the 
new data processing department 
as director of personnel and ser- 
vices for Northwestern Mutual 
Life. Harvey D. Wilmeth suc- 
ceeds him as comptroller. 

Edgar F. Gieck, vice president of 
American Insurance, retired as 
of March 1 at his own request. 
He recently marked his 40th an- 
niversary with the company. 

Milton D. Ebner, president of Du- 
buque Fire and Marine since 
March, 1952, and a member of 
the board of Manhattan Cas- 
ualty, died February 13. He en- 
tered the insurance field in 1927 
as an examiner for the Illinois 
Department. 

Richard A. Nelson, financial vice 
president of the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds Group, died March 6 fol- 
lowing a short illness. He was 
60. 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service ‘o 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A-87—Group Mgrs. Group oper. 
offers oppor. for men with exp. to 
become group res. mgrs. Immed. 
op. for No. Carolina & surr. terr., 
working out of Charlotte, N.C. 
after orientation in gr. dept. of 
H.O. Send comp. resume 
C-11—Dir. of Agcy. East. To start 
at $10,000. Good knowl. of A/H 
prod., prom., recruiting, and H.O. 
procedures a must. Travel 50% of 
time. Excel. advancement. 
F-23—Life & AGH H.O. Under- 
wr. wanted by well-est. Catholic 
organization, located in Mid-West. 
C-13—Life Dir. of Agcys. Midwest 
Pp. expanding. Exp. in managing, 
recruiting, and training. Salary 
open plus unlim. bonus on results 
Age to 45. Confidential—give full 
details 

X1—Cas. Claims Mgr. $12,000, 
Midwest. Age to 42. Ideal sit. for 
man in Midwest city with pop 
under 30,000. 

X-9—Fire Mgr. $12,800, East. Col- 
lege degree mand. Age to 42. Mir 
10 yrs. exp. inc. prod. and under- 
writing. 

X-19 — Comp.-Liability Claims 
Supv. $8,500, East. Legal degree 
req. Age to 42. Min. 5 yrs spe- 
cialization in comp. claims. 
X-27—Fire Engineering Mgr. $15,- 
X00, East. Age to 45. Fire prev. 
engr. degree mand. Min. 10 yrs 
H.O. engr. managerial exp. req 
Z-21—Treas. (Fire Co.) $12,000, 
Midwest. Age to 40. Nine yrs 
H.O. controller dept. exp. req 
X-44—Life Underwr. $8,000, East 
Smaller co. has H.O. op. for indiv 
exp'd in life underwr. at H.O 
level 

X-47—AGH Sales Prom. $9,000, 
Midwest Co. seeks exp’d indiv. to 
handle pubs, adv. and gen. sls 
prom. activity 

Z-71—AGH Sls. Dir. $18,000, 
Midwest carrier has op. for man 
exp’d in dir. nationwide operations 
Z-49—Life Agcy. Dir. $20,000, 
East. Exp. in industrial and ordinary 





mand. with backgr. of H.O. act 
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X- Auto - Underw. Mgr. $10,000, 
Easterr excel. living area. 
Well-e t. fi e ex <panding cas. 


X.8—Cas. Research Supv. $12,000, 


college aril man. Heavy math 
“getagrrs 

exp. W 

search. 

X-11—Cas. Underw. Mgr. $10,00 

Age to 40. Prefer min. 8 yrs. H.O 

all cas. lines supv. underw 

X-16—Fire Underw. Mgr. $10,000, 

top well-kn Eastern co 

Require min. 10 yrs. fire underw 

managerial exp. 

X-17—Fire-H.O. Rating/Filing Mgr. 

nag East Age to 40. College 
sive backgr 
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spot wn 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


C-67-Cas. Exec. CPCU & LLB 

yrs. in field, br. of., G H.O., e 
claims, personnel, purch., of 
mer. G& It. underwr. Fam. with 
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C- 7—Exec. C. P.A. and 
exp 1 life ins problems, 
} d procedures, op. and 
budgets, money mgmt. Good 
edge entire H.O. procedures 
-. financial plans adv. Loc. open 
D- 6—G.A. or Mgr. L.A. area, 
yrs. exp. 10 in mgt. top recruit. G 
train. Inc. now $18,000. 3 agts. G 
SUPV. W nove W 
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Z- 41—Cas. Claims Mgr. Mid 


or W Coast with major 
$12,000, 
A9—Life Asst. Trainer or Sis Prom. 
Mer. 28 yrs. old. Coll. G LUTC 
grad. Broad exp.: 22 yrs. as agt., 
3 yrs. H.O. sls mgmt. Making $7,- 
— Midwest 

W-1—Cas. Claims Mgr. 41, Coll. 
grad., 14 yrs. exp. mgr. auto, lia- 
ily, workmen’s comp., railroad 
losses, handling $5 M prem. Will 
reloc. Midwest preferred. Making | s 
$8,500 
F-3—Group SIs. Rep. 30's, 
grad. with law degr ee, exp. 
and sis. m Loc. open, 
D-21 — Life Underwr. Chartered, 
exp. in pers. prod. & 
mgmt, LUTC instructor, seeks pos. 
in field train ng dept. Pref. L. A. 
area, some travel O.K. $10,000 
‘Research Specialist. 
Early 40’s. More than 10 yrs H.O. 
exp. with leading carrier. Loc. open 
$15.0 00 range 
V-10—Fire gs ata Mgr. 
30’s, coll. deg. Ten yrs divers 
exp. one nationally known car 
Loc open Mak ng $8.5 
Underwr. 
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Excel. managerial exp. Loc. Mid- 
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grad. More than 20 yrs. life backgr 
as agt., agcy mgr. and supt. Exp’d 
in recruiting and training. Open tc 
reloc. Salary area $12,000 
V-51—Group Sls. Rep. Late 20 
grad. More than yrs. ir 
sls. work as salesman, and 
Desires Midwest lo 


coll 
Coll. 


group 


X-22 — — AGH Claims Mgr. Early 
2 yrs. claims backgr. in field 
and H ‘0 with dept. supv. exp. Lo 
open. Salary area $11,000 
X-81—AGH Underwr. 
coll. deg., 3 yrs. exp 
disability and hospital 
Loc. open. Making $6,250 
A-66—Admin. Exec. 
agcy., mult. lines, stk. G mut 
claims underw., spec. agt. G ad 
min., heavy cas. & surveying. Seeks 
ch ange with greater resp. & future 
A-45—Life Asst. Mgr. 29, law de- 
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The FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


ON THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE ¢ PHILADELPHIA 


GUIDANCE 
AS NEEDED 


A demonstration, in part, of Fidelity Mutual's 
interest in the personal well-being of 

each individual representative is its 

Agents’ Seminar Program—a giant step beyond 
the usual field orientation. 


Each year, groups of new agents are brought to 
the Home Office in Philadelphia for a week of 
training and intensive discussion on the 

subjects of most importance to the newer agent. 
These seminars play an important role in 
accounting for the high calibre, high morale, 
and high degree of success of our Field Force. 
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YOUR KEYS 


4g TO BETTER SERVICE 


.-- AND PROFIT 


@ These ACCO keys can unlock the doors 
to just about any type of business, pro- 
fessional or personal insurance account. 
In ONE group of companies, American 
Casualty agents have access to every 
major form of insurance. Among the 
many unusual features are (1) a superb 
health insurance portfolio, (2) twenty 
different types of professional liability 
coverages, (3) retro and composite rat- 
ing plans for liability risks, (4) three 
competitive automobile plans for private 
passenger cars*—and many other out- 
standing programs. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 


COMPANY OF READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed and operating in all states, D.C., Canada and Puerto Rico 
Affillates: VALLEY FORGE INSURANCE COMPANY 

VALLEY FORGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (23 states) 


61 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 








ACCOPLAN Premium Budget Program—the ‘‘easy-way-to- 
Plus the pay”’ plan for family and business accounts. 





*in most states 








Q. Mr. Horn, in the five 
years you’ve headed 
The Mcintosh-Bowers- 
West Company, what 
would you say has been 
INA’s major contribution 
to agents? 


Q. Beyond designing the 
packages, what aid does 
Insurance by North 
America offer the agent? 


Q. There have been a lot 
of pros and cons on 
continuous billing, 
Mr. Horn. 

Where do you stand? 


A. The “packaging” concept, 


without a doubt... 
combining multiple lines 


in one streamlined policy. 


A. INA’s technical services 
are a big help to us— 
and to the insured... 


A. Definitely pro! With our 
operation, continuous 
billing permits our small 
group to handle a lot 
of business—rids us of 
a big inside work load. 


A....right! But now 
they’re coming along with 
commercial and industrial 
lines as well. Here in Ohio 
we have Motel, Funeral 
Directors, Apartment 
Buildings and Office 
Buildings. 


Q. Of course, INA's package 
pioneering has been 
in personal lines... 


The INA estimators and safety engineers 
are highly trained. They’re on the job full time 
Few companies offer this kind of service. 


A. Wish I could talk more on package 
policies, but we’re running out of 
space. However, I'd love to hear 
from any agent who’s interested. 
Just write me, Charles Horn, 
CPCU, 812 Akron Savings & Loan 
Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio. 


Q. Maybe our read- 
ers would like to 
hear more of 
your ideas on 
INA’s packaging. 
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